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!  V. 

Oh  the  next  morning  Roudine  had  hardly  finished  dress¬ 
ing  before  a  servant  came  to  his  room  with  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  Daria  Michaelovna  to  come  to  her  boudoir  and 
take  a  cup  of  tea.  Roudine  found  her  alone.  She  wel¬ 
comed  him  very  warmly,  asked  if  he  had  slept  well,  and 
I  poured  out  his  tea  herself,  put  in  the  sugar,  and  offered  him 
a  cigarette ;  then  she  again  expressed  her  surprise  that  she 
had  never  met  him  before.  Roudine  had  seated  himself  at 
a  little  distance ;  but  Daria  Michaelovna  offered  him  an 
i  arm-chair  near  her  sofa,  and  turning  towards  him,  began  to 
make  inquiries  about  his  relatives,  his  plans,  and  his  proj¬ 
ects.  Daria  spoke  lazily,  and  did  not  listen  very  atten¬ 
tively,  but  Roudine  saw  that  she  was  trying  to  be  polite  to 
him,  indeed,  that  she  was  even  flattering  him.  It  was  not 
without  purpose  that  she  had  arranged  this  morning  inter¬ 
view,  and  that  she  had  chosen  a  plain  ^t  becoming  dress, 
a  la  Madame  Recamier.  However,  she  soon  ceased  asking 
him  questions,  and  began  to  talk  about  herself,  her  youth, 
ud  the  persons  she  had  known.  Roudine  listened  with 
interest;  but  —  strange  to  say  —  no  matter  of  whom  Daria 
Michaelovna  spoke,  she  always  introduced  herself  as  the 
main  figure,  so  that  he  soon  learned  what  she  had  said  to 
such  or  such  an  eminent  person,  or  what  influence  she 
had  had  upon  some  eminent  writer.  Judging  from  Daria 
Michaelovna’s  conversation,  all  the  distinguished  persons 
of  the  time  had  wished  for  nothing  except  to  make  her 
acquaintance  and  deserve  her  good-will.  She  spoke  of 
them  very  simply,  without  especial  enthusiasm,  as  of  people 
who  belonged  to  her,  calling  some  of  them  very  odd  sticks, 

!  but  stringing  their  names  together  like  gems  in  a  costly 
i  coronet  about  the  name  of  Daria  Michaelovna. 

!  Roudine  listened,  smoking  his  cigarette  in  silence  ;  only 
now  and  then  he  interrupted  with  brief  remarks  the  lady’s 
loquacity.  Although  he  was  naturally  eloquent  and  fond 
of  talking,  he  knew  how  to  listen,  and  those  who  were  not 
frightened  by  his  fluency  soon  expressed  themselves  freely 
in  his  presence,  so  much  kindness  did  he  show  in  listening 
to  what  another  might  say.  He  was  very  good-natured,  as 
those  are  apt  to  be  who  are  accustomed  to  feel  themselves 
wperior  to  the  company  they  are  in.  In  a  discussion,  he 
fnrely  let  his  opponent  have  the  last  word ;  he  overcame 
him  with  his  eager,  impassionate  language.  Daria  Michacl- 
ovna  spoke  Russian,  and  seemed  proud  of  her  familiarity 
vith  her  mother-tongue,  although  she  made  use  of  a  great 
■*ny  French  words  and  expressions.  She  tried  to  employ 


simple  and  popular  expressions,  but  not  always  with  perfect 
success.  Roudine  was  not  overmuch  offended  by  the  jar¬ 
gon  which  poured  from  Daria  Miehaiilovna’s  mouth.  At 
last  she  grew  tired ;  she  let  her  head  fall  on  the  sofa  cushion 
and  looked  at  Roudine. 

“  Now  I  understand,”  he  began  slowly,  “  I  understand 
why  you  pass  every  summer  in  the  country.  You  need 
repose,  calmness ;  after  the  bustling  life  of  the  city  you 
have  to  rest.  I  am  convinced  that  you  have  a  keen  feeling 
for  the  beauties  of  nature.” 

Daria  glanced  at  him  quickly. 

“  Nature  ?  Oh,  yes,  —  yes,  of  course ;  I  do  indeed  love 
it,  but  you  know,  Dimitri  Nicolaitch,  even  in  the  country  a 
little  society  is  necessary.  Here  I  hardly  see  any  one. 
Pigasoff  is  the  cleverest  man  here.” 

“  The  man  who  got  so  angry  yesterday  ?  ”  asked  Roudine. 

“  Yes.  In  the  country  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised 

—  he’s  amusing  at  times.” 

“  He  has  some  (intelligence,”  answered  Roudine,  “  but 
he’s  on  a  wrong  path.  I  don’t  know  whether  you  agree 
with  me,  Daria  Michaelovna,  but,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  in  defence  of  unlimited,  complete  nega¬ 
tion.  Deny  everything  and  possibly  you  will  be  considered 
intelligent ;  that  is  a  well-known  device.  Ignorant  people 
will  readily  suppose  that  you  are  ^better  than  everything 
which  you  deny ;  but  that  is  often  false.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  easy  to  spy  out  faults  in  [everything,  and  then,  if  you 
arc  in  the  right,  so  much  thejworse  for  you.  Your  mind, 
always  disposed  fory negation  alone,  loses  its  power  and 
withers  away.  While  you  flatter  your  self-love,  you  deprive 
yourself  of  the  real  pleasures  of  the  mind.  Life  —  the 
I  inner  worth  of  life  —  eludes  your  superficial,  soured  obser¬ 
vation,  and  at  last  you  become  a  mere  scold,  the  butt  of 
every  one.  Only  he  who  loves  can  criticise.” 

“  Voila  M.  Pljasoff  enierre"  said  Daria  iMichaelovna. 
“  You  have  a  wonderful  power  of  describing  people.  Still, 
Pigasoff  probably  would  not  have  understood  you.  He 
only  loves  himself.” 

“  And  he’s  always  abusing  himself  in  order  to  have  an 
excuse  for  abusing  others,”  said  Roudine. 

Daria  Michaelovna  laughed. 

“  Yes,  but,  to  pass  from  the  sick  man  to  the  sound  one, 

—  what  do  you  think  of  the  baron  V  ” 

“  Of  the  baron  ?  He’s  an  excellent  man,  with  a  good 
heart  and  much  experience ;  but  he  has  no  character.  All 
his  lile  he  will  remain  half  a  scholar,  half  a  man  of  the 
world ;  that  is  to  say,  a  dabbler,  or  more  exactly,  a  mere 
cipher.  It’s  a  pity.” 

“  That’s  precisely  my  opinion,”  answered  Daria  Michael- 
j  ovna;  “I  have  read  his  article  ....  entre  uous  .  .  .  . 
I  cela  a  atuz  peu  de  fond." 
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“  Who  else  do  you  see  ?  ”  asked  Roudine  after  a  short 
silence. 

Daria  knocked  off  the  ash  of  her  cigarette  with  her  little 
finger. 

“  Hardly  any  one  else.  There’s  Alexandra  Panlovna ; 
she  is  very  nice,  but  nothing  more.  Her  brother  is  a  very 
worthy  man,  un  pat^ait  honnite  homme.  Prince  Garine, 
you  know.  Those  are  all.  There  are  two  or  three  other 
neighbors,  but  they  can’t  be  counted.  Either  they  are  for¬ 
ever  putting  on  lofty  airs  and  pretensions,  or  else  they  are 
alternately  bashful  and  overbold.  As  for  the  women,  you 
know  I  never  see  them.  We  have  another  neighbor  who 
is  said  to  be  a  very  cultivated,  even  a  very  learned  man, 
but  he  is  very  eccentric.  Alexandrine  knows  him,  and  it 
seems  is  somewhat  interested  in  him.  You  ought  to  have 
paid  her  some  attention,  Dimitri  Nicolaitch ;  she  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  woman  ;  she  only  needs  to  be  developed  a  little ;  yes, 
she  does  need  that.” 

“  She  is  very  attractive,”  remarke<l  Roudine. 

“  She  is  a  perfect  child,  Dimitri  Nicolaitch,  as  innocent 
as  a  child.  She  has  been  married,  mais  e’est  tout  comme. 
If  I  were  a  man  I  should  fall  in  love  with  just  such 


“  Really?” 

”  Without  doubt ;  such  women  have  at  least  freshness, 
and  that  can’t  be  imitated.” 

“  And  can  every  thing  else  be  imitated  ?  ”  asked  Roudine 
with  a  laugh,  which  was  seldom  seen  on  his  face.  When¬ 
ever  he  laughed  his  face  assumed  a  very  strange  expression 
which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  old  man ;  his  eyes 
closed,  his  nose  wrinkled.  "  And  who  is  this  eccentric  of 
whom  you  were  speaking,  and  in  whom  Madame  Lipina  is 
interested  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  A  certain  Leschnieff  —  Michael  Michaelovitch ;  he  has 
a  place  in  the  neighborhood.” 

Roudine  started  and  raised  his  head. 

“  Leschnieff  —  Michael  Michaelovitch  ?  ”  he  asked ;  “  is 
he  a  neighbor  of  yours  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Do  you  know  him  ?  ” 

Roudine  did  not  answer  at  once. 

“  1  used  to  know  him  —  a  long  time  ago.  He  is  said  to 


He  is  said  to 


be  rich  ?  ”  he  continued,  playing  with  the  fringe  of  his 
chair. 

“  He  is  rich,  but  he  dresses  horribly  and  drives  about  in 
a  droschke,  like  an  overseer.  I  have  tried  to  get  him  here. 
He  is  said  to  be  very  clever.  I  am  now  arranging  some 
business  matters  with  him  ....  you  know  I  manage  my 
estate  mf  self  ?  ” 

Roudine  bowed. 

”  Yes,  S  do  it  myself,”  continued  Daria  Michaelovna. 

I  don’t  try  any  foreign  improvements.  I  follow  the  Rus¬ 
sian  ways;  .-wd  you  see  everything  goes  on  very  well,”  she 
added,  pointing  to  the  surrounding  objects. 

“  I  have  always  been  convinced  of  the  complete  error  of 
those  who  deny  the  existence  of  practical  sense  in  women.” 

Daiia  Ifichaelovna  smiled  pleasantly. 

Yon  are  very  kind,”  she  said,  “  but  what  was  I  going 
to  say  ?  What  were  we  talking  about  ?  Oh,  yes,  about 
Leschnieff.  I  have  to  talk  with  him  about  some  surveying. 

I  have  often  invited  him  to  come  and  see  me,  and  I  expect 
him  to-day ;  but  he  never  comes  —  he’s  so  eccentric.” 

Hie  curtain  which  hung  before  the  door  was  raised  and  | 


ATURDAY.  [February  15, 

the  steward  entered.  He  was  a  tall,  gray-haired,  some¬ 
what  bald  man,  wearing  a  black  dress-coat,  a  white  neck¬ 
tie,  and  a  white  waistcoat. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  ”  asked  Daria  Michaelovna,  and 
turning  a  little  towards  Roudine,  she  asked  him  in  French 
“  Does  he  not  look  like  Canning  ?  ” 

“Michael  Michaelovitch  Leschnieff  has  arrived,”  said 
the  steward ;  “  shall  I  bring  him  here  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  heavens  I  ”  cried  Daria  Michaelovna,  “just  as  we 
were  speaking  of  him.  Invite  him  to  this  room.” 

The  man  left  the  boudoir. 

“  This  singular  man  is  come  at  last,  and  at  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  time.  He  interrupts  our  conversation.” 

Roudine  was  about  to  leave,  but  Daria  Michaelovna 
made  him  stay. 

“  Where  are  you  going  ?  We  can  talk  about  this  matter 
in  your  presc  uoe,  and  besides  I  want  to  have  you  describe 
I  him  to  me  as  you  have  Pigasoff.  When  you  S{)cak,  voui 
gravez  comme  avec  un  burin.  Stay.” 

Roudine  was  apparently  about  to  answer,  but  he  thought 
a  moment  and  said  nothing. 

Michael  Michaelovitch,  whom  the  reader  already  knows, 
entered  the  room.  He  wore  the  same  old  coat,  and  held  in 
his  sun-burned  hands  the  same  old  cap.  He  saluted  Daris 
Michaelovna  quietly,  and  walked  up  to  the  table. 

“  You  have  at  last  been  good  enough  to  call,  Mr.  Lesch¬ 
nieff,”  said  Daria  Michaelovna.  “  Pray  be  seated.  1 
believe  you  know  this  gentleman,”  she  added,  pointing 
towards  Roudine. 

Leschnieff  looked  at  Roudine,  and  smiled  rather  oddly. 

“  I  know  Mr.  Roudine,”  he  said  with  a  slight  bow. 

“  We  were  at  the  university  together,”  remarked  Rou¬ 
dine  in  a  low  voice,  and  casting  down  his  eyes. 

“  And  have  met  since,”  said  r.«schnieff,  coldly. 

Daria  Michaelovna  looked  at  both  with  some  surprise, 
and  offered  Leschnieff  a  seat,  which  he  took. 

“You  wanted  to  see  me,”  he  began,  “about  the  sur¬ 
veys  ?  " 

“  Yes,  about  the  surveys,  and  also  for  the  pleasure  of 
msdeing  your  acquaintance.  We  are  neighbors  and  almost 
relatives.” 

“  1  am  much  obliged  to  you,”  answered  Leschnieff.  “  As 
to  the  surveys,  I  have  come  to  an  agreement  about  them 
with  your  overseer  ;  I  consent  to  everything  he  proposes.” 

“  I  knew  you  would.” 

“  But  he  told  me  we  could  not  sign  the  papers  until  I 
had  had  an  interview  with  you.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  my  habit.  May  1  ask  you  if  it  is  true  that 
all  your  serfs  pay  you  rent  ?  ” 

“  It  is  true.” 

“  And  yet  you  interest  yourself  in  the  surveying  ?  That 
is  very  commendable  of  you.” 

Leschnieff  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 

“  You  see  I  came  for  this  interview.” 

Daria  Michaelovna  smiled.  “  I  see  that  you  came.  Yus 
say  that  in  such  a  strange  way,  I  am  sure  that  you  did  not 
want  to  come.” 

“  I  never  go  anywhere,”  answered  Leschnieff,  phleg¬ 
matically. 

“  Not  any  where  ?  But  you  call  on  Alexandra  Paulovna?"  L 
“  I  am  an  old  friend  of  her  brother.”  I 

“  Her  brother  I  Still,  I  don’t  compel  any  one.  But  yo« 
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me,  Michael  Michaelovitch,  I  am  older  than  I 
,nd  may  be  permitted  to  find  fault  with  you ;  how  can  | 
TOO  uke  any  pleasure  in  leading;  so  retired  a  life  ?  Is  it  I 
aj house  perhaps  that  you  don’t  like?  or  perhaps  you  | 

don’t  like  me  ?  "  I 

•>  I  don’t  know  you,  Daria  Michaelovna,  and  so  how  can 
I  dislike  yon?  Your  house  is  very  handsome ;  but  I  con- 
frankly  I  don’t  like  to  take  the  trouble.  I  have  no 
luitable  coat,  no  "loves ;  I  don’t  belong  to  your  set.” 

“Bv  birth  and  education  you  do,  Michael  Michaelo- 
Titch.  VoM  etes  des  ndtres.” 

•<  Let  us  leave  birth  and  education  out  of  the  discussion, 
Dtria  Michaelovna.  'fhat  is  not  the  point.” 

•*  Man  ought  to  live  with  his  kind,  Michael  Michaelovitch. 
What  pleasure  have  you  in  living  like  Diogenes  in  his 
tub?” 

“In  the  first  place  he  was  very  comfortable  there  ;  and 
in  the  second,  how  do  you  know  that  I  do  not  live  among 
people  ?  ” 

Daria  Michaelovna  bit  her  lips. 

“That  is  another  matter.  I  have  only  to  regret  that  I 
am  not  one  of  those  whom  you  deem  worthy  of  your  ac- 
qnaintance.” 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  broke  in  Koudine,  “  that  Mr.  Lesch- 
nieff  carries  to  excess  what  in  itself  is  a  very  praiseworthy 
feeling  — the  love  of  lilmrty.” 

Leschnieff  made  no  answer ;  he  simply  looked  at  Rou- 
dine.  There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 

“  So,”  said  Leschnieff,  rising,  “  I  may  consider  our  busi¬ 
ness  as  settled,  and  may  tell  your  overseer  to  bring  over 
the  papers  for  me  to  sign.” 

“You  may  ....  although  you  are  not  at  all  amiable 
....  I  ought  to  refuse.” 

“But  this  survey  will  bring  you  more  profit  than  it  does 
me.” 

Daria  Michaelovna  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “  And  you 
won’t  stay  and  breakfast  with  us  ?  ” 

“  Thank  you  very  much,  I  never  eat  any  breakfast,  and 
besides,  I  must  go  home.” 

Duia  Michaelovna  arose.  “I  won’t  detain  you  any 
longer,”  she  said,  going  towards  the  window ;  “  I  don’t  dare 
detain  you.” 

Leschnieff  bade  them  good  morning. 

“Good-by,  Mr.  Leschnieff.  Excuse  me  for  borin" 
you.” 

“  You  have  not  bored  me,”  he  said,  going  out 

“What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  ”  asked  Daria  of  Roudine. 

“  1  had  heard  that  he  was  eccentric,  but  this  exceeds  every¬ 
thing.” 

“  He  suffers  in  the  same  way  as  Pigasoff,”  answered 
Roudine,  “  from  a  desire  to  appear  original.  One  pretends 
to  be  a  Mephistopheles,  the  other  a  cynic.  In  it  all  there 
i*  a  great  deal  of  egoism,  a  great  deal  of  selfishness,  little 
tnith,  httle  love.  In  another  way,  it  is  a  sort  of  calcula- 
hon ;  one  puts  on  a  mask  of  indifference  and  idleness,  to 
»»ke  others  say,  ‘  'That  man  hides  a  great  deal  of  light 
beneath  a  bushel  I  ’  But  if  you  examine  closely,  there  is 
00  light  there.” 

Et  de  deux !  ”  said  Daria  Michaelovna.  “  You  are  a 
man  at  defining  character.  No  one  escapes  you.” 
Ho  you  think  so  ?  ”  said  Roudine.  “  Still,  to  be  just,”  he 
eouunned,  “I  ought  not  to  say  anything  about  Leschnieff. 


I  loved  him  once,  loved  him  as  a  friend.  Afterwards,  in 
consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  ”  — 

“  You  quarrelled  ?  ” 

“  No,  we  had  no  quarrel ;  we  separated,  and,  I  think, 
separated  forever.” 

“  That’s  the  reason,  I  noticed  that  you  were  ill  at  ease 
during  his  visit.  ...  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  a 
pleasant  morning.  I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much.  But 
—  everything  in  moderation  1  I  give  you  leave  of  absence 
until  breakfast-time ;  now  I  must  attend  to  business.  My 
secretary,  you  have  seen  him  —  Constantine  is  my  secre¬ 
tary  —  is  probably  waiting  for  me  now.  I  commend  him 
to  you.  He  is  a  most  worthy  young  man,  very  obliging, 
and  enthusiastic  about  you.  Good-by,  then,  dear  Dimiti? 
Nicolaitch.  How  indebted  I  am  to  the  baron  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  of  making  your  acquaintance.” 

Daria  Michaelovna  held  out  her  hand  to  Roudine.  He 
first  shook  it,  then  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  went  out  into 
the  hall,  and  thence  upon  the  terrace,  where  he  met 
Natalie. 

VI. 

It  was  by  no  means  unlikely  that  one  would  not  at  first 
be  attracted  by  Daria’s  daughter,  Natalie  Alexievna.  'TIud 
and  dark,  she  had  not  yet  reached  her  full  growth,  and 
she  did  not  '  old  herself  perfectly  straight  Her  features, 
although  rather  marked  for  a  girl  of  seventeen,  were  noble 
and  regular.  Especially  beautiful  was  the  clear,  smooth 
forehead,  which  rose  above  her  gently  arching  eyebrows. 
She  spoke  very  little,  but  when  any  one  was  talking  she 
listened  and  looked  attentively,  almost  fixedly,  at  him,  as 
if  she  was  unwilling  to  let  anything  escape  her.  She 
would  often  sit  motionless,  sunk  in  thought  her  arms  hang¬ 
ing  by  her  side ;  at  such  times  her  face  expressed  the  pro¬ 
foundness  of  her  abstraction.  ...  A  hardly  perceptible 
smile  played  about  her  lips  and  disappeared  again;  her 
large  dark  eyes  lifted  themselves  up  slowly.  “  Qu’uum- 
vousf”  Mademoiselle  Boncourt  used  to  ask,  and  then 
would  begin  to  scold  her,  telling  her  it  was  not  proper  for 
a  young  lady  to  drop  her  head  and  be  so  absent-minded. 
But  Natalie  was  not  absent-minded  ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  studied  earnestly  and  was  fond  of  reading  and  work¬ 
ing.  Her  feelings  were  keen  and  deep,  although  she  was 
reserved ;  in  her  childhood  she  had  hardly  ever  cried, 
now  she  seldom  even  sighed,  and  only  grew  pale  when 
anything  troubled  her.  Her  mother  considered  her  a  weH- 
behaved,  reasonable  child,  and  used  to  call  her  in  jeat, 
mon  honnete  homme  de  Jille,  but  she  ha<l  no  very  high  opinion 
of  her  intellectual  powers.  ' 

“  Fortunately,  my  Natalie  is  cold,”  she  used  to  say. 
“  She’s  not  like  me  —  so  much  the  better  I  -  She  will  be 
happy.”  Daria  Michaelovna  was  mistaken.  Besides,  it 
is  seldom  that  a  mother  fully  understands  her  daughter. 

Natalie  loved  Daria  Michaelovna,  but  she  did  not  have 
perfect  confidence  in  her. 

“  You  have  nothing  to  conceal  from  me,”  said  her 
mother  to  her  one  day,  “  but  if  you  had,  you  would  make 
a  great  mystery  of  it.  You  have  your  own  little  head.” 

Natalie  looked  at  her  mother  and  thought,  “  And  why 
shouldn’t  1  have  my  own  head  ?  ” 

When  Roudine  met  her  on  the  terrace,  she  was  going 
into  her  room  with  Miss  Boncourt  to  get  her  hat  and  walk 
in  the  garden.  Her  morning  ocoupations  were  finished 
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She  was  no  longer  treated  as  a  child ;  Miss  Boncourt  had 
long  since  ceased  instructing  her  in  mythology  and  geog¬ 
raphy,  but  she  made  her  read  every  morning  a  chapter  of 
history,  or  of  a  book  of  travels  or  some  other  instruc¬ 
tive  work.  Daria  Michaclovna  made  the  choice  as  if  she 
were  following  some  system ;  but  in  fact  she  gave  Natalie 
everything  which  her  French  bookseller  in  St.  Petersburg 
sent  her,  except  naturally  the  novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 
Fils  &  Co. ;  these  she  kept  for  herself.  When  Natalie  was 
reading  history  Miss  Boncourt  scowled  with  great  severity 
behind  her  glasses;  the  old  French  lady  considered  all 
history  to  be  full  of  things  which  were  only  harmful  to 
know,  although  her  knowledge  included  only  Cambyses  in 
ancient  times,  and  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon,  whom  she 
hated,  in  modem  history.  But  Natalie  used  to  read  books 
of  which  Miss  Boncourt  had  never  heard ;  she  knew  Pouch- 
kine  by  heart. 

Natalie  blushed  slightly  as  she  met  Roudine. 

“  Are  you  going  to  walk  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Yes ;  we  are  going  into  the  garden.” 

“  Will  you  let  me  go  with  you  ?  ” 

Natalie  looked  at  Miss  Boncourt,  who  answered,  “  Cer¬ 
tainly,  sir,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  you.” 

Roudine  took  his  hat  and  followed  them. 

At  first  Natalie  was  a  little  embarrassed  at  walking  by 
Roudine’s  side,  but  she  soon  recovered  herself.  He  began 
to  question  her  about  her  occupations  and  the  pleasure  she 
had  in  the  country.  She  answered  a  little  timidly,  but 
without  that  uneasy  self-consciousness  which  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  modesty. 

“  Do  you  never  get  tired  of  the  country  ?  ”  asked  Rou¬ 
dine,  glancing  at  her  from  the  comer  of  his  eye. 

“  How  can  one  be  tired  of  the  country  ?  lam  delighted 
to  be  here.  I  am  very  happy  here.” 

“  You  are  happy.  That’s  a  great  word.  But  it’s  nat¬ 
ural  enough ;  you  are  young.” 

Roudine  pronounced  this  word  in  a  strange  way,  as  if 
both  envy  and  pity  moved  him. 

“  Yes,  youth  1  ”  he  added.  “  The  great  aim  of  science 
is  to  give  us  by  means  of  work  what  youth  gives  us  gra¬ 
tuitously.” 

Natalie  looked  at  Roudine  attentively ;  she  had  not  un¬ 
derstood  him. 

“  I  have  been  talking  most  of  the  morning  with  your 
mother,”  he  continued,  “  an  extraordinary  woman.  I  can 
understand  why  all  our  poets  so  valued  her  friendship. 
Do  you  too  like  poetry  ?  ”  he  added,  after  a  moment  of 
silence. 

“  He’s  examining  me,”  thought  Natalie,  and  she  an¬ 
swered,  “  Yes,  1  like  it  very  much.” 

“  Poetry  is  the  language  of  the  gods.  I  too  am  fond  of 
poetry.  But  not  in  verses  alone  do  we  find  poetry ;  it  is 
everywhere ;  it  is  all  around  us.  Look  at  ^e  trees,  the 
sky ;  from  all  sides  stream  forth  life  and  beauty ;  where 
there  is  life  and  beauty,  there  is  poetry.  Let  us  sit  down 
on  this  bench,”  he  continued.  “  So ;  I  don’t  know  why, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we  are  better  acquainted  we 
shall  be  ”  (and  he  looked  with  a  smile  into  her  eyes) 
“  very  good  friends.  What  do  you  think  about  it  ?  ” 

“  He  treaU  me  like  a  child,”  thought  NaUlie  again,  and 
uncertiun  what  she  ought  to  say,  she  asked  him  how  long 
he  intended  to  stay  in  the  country. 


“  All  summer,  the  autumn,  and  perhaps  through  the  win. 
ter.  You  know  I  am  not  rich ;  besides.  I’m  beginning  to 
get  tired  of  the  perpetual  change  of  place.  It  is  time  for 
me  to  give  myself  a  little  rest.” 

Natalie  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 

“  Do  you  really  find  that  it  is  time  for  you  to  rest  ?  ”  shi 
asked  timidly. 

Roudine  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ” 

“  I  meant  to  say,”  she  answered  with  some  embarrass, 
ment,  “  that  others  may  seek  rest,  but  that  you.  ...  yon 
ought  to  work  and  try  to  make  yourself  useful.  Who  will 
do  it,  if  you  do  not  ?  ” 

“  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  flattering  opinion," 
interrupted  Roudine,  “  be  useful  —  that  is  easily  said," 
and  he  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  face.  “  Useful!  ”  he?*, 
peated.  “  If  I  could  only  know  how  I  could  be  of  use— 
if  I  only  had  confidence  in  my  own  powers,  where  could  I 
find  sincere  and  sympathetic  souls  ?  ” 

Roudine  let  his  hand  fall  with  so  despondent  an  air  and 
dropped  his  head  so  sadly  that  Natalie  could  not  help  ask¬ 
ing  if  he  were  indeed  the  man  who  on  the  evening  before 
had  spoken  with  such  enthusiasm  and  confidence. 

“But  no,”  he  added,  shaking  his  lion-like  mane,  “thatii 
nonsense,  and  you  are  right.  I  thank  you,  Natalie  Alei- 
ievna,  I  thank  you  heartily.”  Natalie  did  not  know  why 
he  thanked  her.  “  A  word  from  you  has  reminded  me  of 
my  duty,  has  shown  me  the  way.  .  .  .  Yes.  I  must  woA. 
If  I  have  talents  I  must  not  bury  them.  I  ought  not  to 
waste  my  powers  in  empty,  useless  babble,  in  vain 
words.”  .  .  . 

And  his  words  flowed  as  from  a  spring.  He  spoke  ad¬ 
mirably,  enthusiastically,  against  cowardice  and  idleness, 
about  the  necessity  of  working.  He  reproached  himself, 
proved  to  himself  that  to  discuss  in  advance  what  one  was 
going  to  do  was  as 'unwise  as  to  prick  with  a  pin  fhiit  that 
was  on  the  point  of  ripening ;  it  was  a  mere  waste  of  force 
in  both  cases.  He  declared  that  a  noble  thought  never 
failed  to  awaken  sympathy,  that  those  alone  were  misnn- 
derstood  who  did  not  themselves  know  what  they  wantei 
or  who  deserved  their  fate.  He  spoke  for  a  long  time,  and 
concluded  with  thanking  Natalie  again,  and,  pressing  her 
hand  suddenly,  he  added,  “  You  are  a  charming,  noble 
being  I  ” 

'This  liberty  astounded  Miss  Boncourt.  In  spite  of  the 
forty  years  she  had  spent  in  Russia,  she  understood  Rib- 
sian  with  great  difficulty,  and  admired  only  the  fluent  eaee 
of  Roudine’s  remarks.  In  her  eyes  he  was  only  a  sort  of 
virtuoso  or  artist,  and  such  people  could  not  be  held  to  too 
strict  a  regard  of  conventionalities.] 

She  rose,  arranged  her  skirts,  and  told  Natalie  it  wn 
time  to  go  back,  especially  because  Mr.  Volinzoff 
going  to  breakfast  with  them. 

“  There  he  is  now,”  she  added,  glancing  at  one  of  the 
paths  which  led  towards  the  house. 

And  in  fact,  Volinzoff  was  coming  towards  them.  He 
approached  irresolutely,  greeted  all  from  a  distance, 
turning  towards  Natalie  with  suffering  marked  upon  hie 
face,  he  said  to  her,  “  Ah  I  you  were  taking  your  walk? 

“Yes,”  answered  Natalie.  “We  were  just  going  bsck 
to  the  house.” 

“  Indeed,  let  us  go.” 
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all  stai"ted  towards  the  house. 

u  How  is  your  sister  ?  ”  asked  Koudine  with  an  espe¬ 
cially  courteous  voice.  On  the  evening  before  too  he  had 
treated  him  with  great  kindness. 

“  Thank  you  very  much,  she  is  very  well.  Perhaps  she 
will  come  to-day.  I  think  you  were  talking  when  I  came 
up!” 

“Yes,  we  were  talking.  Natalie  Alexievna  had  said 
iomething  which  made  a  great  impression  upon  me.” 

Volinzoir  did  not  ask  what  she  had  said,  and  in  un¬ 
broken  silence  they  all  reached  the  house. 

(To  b«  continued. ) 


A  CHARLATAN  BIOGRAPHER.1 

This  is  a  book  which  is  discreditable  to  every  one  who 
is  concerned  in  its  publication.  When  we  have  said  that 
(so  far  as  Mr.  Page  is  eoncerned)  the  book  is  utterly  worth¬ 
less,  we  have  said  nothing.  It  is  much  worse  than  this. 

It  is  a  direct  defiance  to  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  expressed  wishes ; 
it  is  a  direct  injury  to  his  children  ;  it  is  scarcely  less  than 
X  direct  insult  to  the  public. 

In  1870,  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  in  her  Preface  to  “  Passages 
from  the  English  Note-Books,”  wrote  as  follows  :  — 

“There  had  been  a  constant  and  an  urgent  demand  for  a  life 
or  memoir  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  ;  yet,  from  the  extreme  delicacy 
ind  difficulty  of  the  subject,  the  editor  felt  obliged  to  refuse  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  demand.  Moreover,  Mr.  Hawthorne  had  fre¬ 
quently  and  emphatically  expressed  the  hope  that  no  one  would 
attempt  to  write  his  biography  ;  and  the  editor  perceived  that  it 
vonld  be  impossible  for  any  person  outside  his  own  domestic  circle  to 
tuccetd  in  doing  it,  on  account  of  his  extreme  reserve.” 

But  the  task  which  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  wife  feared  to  at¬ 
tempt,  a  writer  who  disguises  himself  under  an  assumed 
name  rushes  in  to  undertake.  Folly,  however,  is  the  least 
part  of  this  soi-disant  Mr.  Page’s  proceedings.  We  must 
trace  the  history  of  them  a  little  more  minutely. 

The  first  notice  that  this  book  was  in  contemplation  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  fly-leaf  of  “  Septimius,”  which  Miss  Haw¬ 
thorne  had  edited.  It  was  there  announced,  “  Shortly  will 
be  published,  uniform  with  this  volume,  ‘The  Life  and  Un¬ 
published  Stories  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,’  by  H. 
A.  Page.”  Of  course  all  the  world  would  suppose,  what 
ve  presume  it  was  intended  to  suppose,  that  Mr.  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  family  had  given  their  sanction  to  the  work,  and 
supplied  materials  for  it.  As  matter  of  fact  it  was  far  oth- 
erwee.  At  last,  and  when  other  means  seemed  of  no  avail, 
they  requested  us  to  insert  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  the 
book  had  no  sanction  of  theirs,  that  they  did  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Page  had  ever  been  acquainted  with  their  father, 
or  had  any  unpublished  manuscripts  of  his.  Silence  on 
their  part  would  have  been  complicity,  and  would  certainly 
have  deceived  the  public.  An  attempt  to  induce  a  with¬ 
drawal  of  this  notice  on  the  ground  that  a  critical  estimate, 
and  not  a  life,  was  the  character  of  the  forthcoming  book, 
was  fortunately  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Page  and  his  publishers 
must  be  alone  responsible.  And  now,  when  the  book  ap¬ 
pears,  it  assumes  the  form  of  “  Memoir  of  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne;  with  Stories  now  first  Published  in  this  Country." 
The  interests  of  truth  had  gained  thus  much  by  the  protest 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  children.  Mr.  Page  writes ;  — 

“The  circumstance  that  I  have  had  access  to  several  American 
•Joint's,  hardly  of  recent  date,  and  to  the  various  American 
Miiions  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  works,  has  enabled  me  to 
b^out  several  short  stories  and  sketches  of  his,  which,  though 
Kuowledged  by  him,  have  never  been  reprinted  here  or  given 
>0  English  readers.” 

To  discover  in  out-of-the-way  quarters  stories  of  Haw- 
ffiomes  which  have  never  been  pirated  by  any  English 
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publisher,  and  to  deprive  Hawthorne’s  own  representatives 
of  the  advantage  of  any  reprint,  would  be  a  respectable  feat 
of  literary  enterprise.  All  things  are  fitir  in  the  absence 
of  a  defined  international  copyright  Other  and  higher 
considerations  were  naturally  out  of  the  question. 

In  turning,  however,  to  these  stories  (“now  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country  we  find  there  are  only  some  two 
hundred  pages,  of  large  print  and  wide  margin.  'The  first 
is  “  Mother  Rigby’s  Pipe  :  ”  it  is  about  one  fourth  of  the 
whole.  As  we  read,  the  story  seemed  familiar  to  us, 
though  we  could  not  recollect  the  name.  We  turned,  how¬ 
ever,  to  “  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,”  and  there  we  found 
it ;  but  it  is  there  caUed  “  Feathertop ;  a  Moralized  Leg¬ 
end.” 

Mr.  Page’s  motives  for  altering  the  name  we  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain :  we  only  know  that  he  nearly  threw  us 
off  the  scent  entirely.  All  the  rest  of  the  book,  except 
some  forty  pages,  is  also  from  the  “  Mosses,”  so  that  the 
researches  among  American  magazines  and  various  editions 
have  not  come  to  mneh.  It  is  a  small  gleaning,  indeed,  for 
which  we  are  to  be  grateful. 

Now  the  “  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  ”  have  been  al¬ 
ready  published  in  England  ;  and,  even  allowing  that  these 
particular  stories  are  not  included  in  the  English  edition, 
the  American  edition  is  a  common  book  enough,  and  the 
stories  are  already  well  known.  “  The  Virtuoso’s  Collec¬ 
tion  ”  is  as  amusing  and  characteristic  in  its  way  as  any¬ 
thing  Hawthorne  ever  wrote.  “  Feathertop  ”  is  aelightful, 
and  there  are  many  charming  bits  in  “  The  Passages  from 
a  Relinquished  Work.” 

As  regards  the  “  Memoir,”  Mr.  Page  has  merely  extracted 
scraps  from  “  The  Note -Books,”  a  few  passages  from  Fields’ 

“  Yesterdays  with  Authors,”  and  a  sentence  or  two  from 
an  old  paper  by  Mr.  Curtis.  This  is  all.  Mr,  Page  had 
no  information  to  give  us,  and  so  we  learn  nothing  that  we 
did  not  know  before.  There  is  not  a  single  fresh  incident 
in  the  book.  There  is  no  example  of  that  delightful  hu¬ 
mor  which  dropped  out  so  slowly  and  unexpectedly. 
There  is  not  even  a  fragment  of  an  unpublished  letter. 
Tlie  seven  years  of  life  in  Europe  is  compressed  into  two 
pages :  the  whole  “  Memoir,”  properly  so  speaking,  includes 
but  fifty. 

The  “  Memoir,”  however,  is  supplemented  by  an  essay 
on  Hawthorne’s  characteristics  as  a  man  and  as  an  author. 
Considering  that  Mr.  Page  had  never  even  seen  Hawthorne, 
and  that,  like  the  typical  German  with  the  camel,  he  had 
to  evolve  a  portrait  of  Hawthorne  out  of  his  own  conscious¬ 
ness,  we  must  honestly  say  that  the  sketch  shows  both  inge¬ 
nuity  and  industry.  We  learn,  moreover,  what  Hawthorne 
would  have  been  if  he  had  been  otherwise  than  he  was : 

“  Had  Hawthorne  been  as  sceptical  of  Providence  as  he  was 
of  men,  he  would  have  been  helplessly  melancholy.”  Now, 
Hawthorne  was  not  “sceptical  of  men,”  nor  was  he  in  any 
real  sense  “  melancholy ;  ”  but  of  course  we  cannot  say 
what  might  have  happened  had  he  been  both  these,  and 
“  sceptical  of  Providence  ”  also.  He  might  —  who  can 
tell  ?  —  have  been  capable  of  writing  this  very  essay  I  To 
show  its  literary  quality,  it  may  be  enough  to  quote  the 
first  and  last  sentences :  “  The  root  of  Hawthorne’s  gen¬ 
ius  was  Puritan,  but  he  dipped  the  Puritan  sternness  in 
finest  dyes  of  fancy,  caught  largely  from  his  early  impres¬ 
sions.”  To  dip  roots  into  dyes  which  have  been  caught 
from  impressions  is  a  curious  operation,  which  we  are  too 
little  versed  in  the  mystery  of  ilye-works  to  understand. 
The  last  sentence,  apparently  borrowed  from  an  uphol¬ 
sterer,  is  easier  :  “  His  words  fit  his  thoughts  as  neatly  as 
do  the  coverings  which  Nature  provides  for  her  finest  and 
most  delicate  productions,  —  chaste  ornament  never  being 
sjmred." 

But  enough  of  Mr.  Page  I  Let  us  turn  away  to  look  once 
more  upon  that  man  of  high  genius  and  of  stainless  honor, 
whose  name  is  the  excuse  for  this  book.  The  truest  dignity 
and  the  gentlest  heart  were  his.  Few  have  ever  heard  of 
the  kind  and  generous  deeds  he  did  when,  during  his  con¬ 
sulship  in  England,  he  was  able  to  befriend  a  countryman. 
Still  fewer  would  suspect  how  indignantly,  when  occasion 
called,  he  could  flash  out  against  an  injustice,  a  cruelty,  or  a 
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Ticts.  He  was  reserved,  no  doubt,  but  not  to  those  whom 
he  truly  loved.  He  was  full  of  a  quiet  common  sense, 
which  contrasted  Htrau|ely  with  the  wild  fancies  which 
haunted  his  brain  when  he  sat  down  to  work.  As  you  saw 
him  and  heard  him  talk,  the  question  would  continually  re¬ 
cur,  how  had  this  man,  whose  friends  were  so  few,  and  for 
whom  strangers  had  no  attraction,  contrived  to  fathom  the 
lowest  depths  and  unveil  the  most  hidden  secrets  of  human 
nature  ?  Or  whence  did  the  weird  visions  come  to  a  mind 
that  was  in  itself  so  healthy,  and  to  a  quiet  life  that  was  so 
full  of  happiness  ?  The  only  explanation  — and  Hawthorne 
himself  partly  hints  at  it  —  is  the  rare  nft  of  an  over¬ 
mastering  genius,  which  seems  to  assert  itself  independently 
of  all  circumstances  and  conditions.  Talent  has  been  de¬ 
fined  as  what  a  man  can  do,  genius  as  what  he  must  do. 
The  man  of  genius  is  less  possessed  of  a  gift  than  possessed 
by  it.  He  has  to  obey  rather  than  command,  and  he  works 
not  always  as  he  would,  but  as  he  is  compelled  to  work. 
Hawthorne  often  complains  that  he  cannot  make  his  stories 
or  his  characters  as  he  wishes. 

Hawthorne’s  life  will  never  be  written  ;  but  could  not  bis 
family  give  us  a  selection  of  his  letters  ?  Some  of  them 
are  now  before  us  :  full  of  the  old  humor,  and  the  quaint, 
genial  wisdom,  —  but  we  bave  no  right  to  print  them, 
llie  few  that  Mr.  Fields  has  published  are  hardly  among 
his  best 

There  is  one  letter,  however,  which  was  published  in  the 
Liverpool  papers  of  June  16,  1855,  which  is  curious,  as 
bearing  on  llawthorne’s  religious  opinions,  and  which,  of 
course,  is  already  public  property.  It  appears  that  there 
was  a  meeting  being  held  of  “  The  Provincial  Assembly  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.”  It  would  further  ap[iear  that 
this  assembly  is  a  relic  of  the  Presbyterian  organization 
established  by  the  Parliament  of  1647,  and  that,  like  other 
English  Presbyterian  institutions,  it  is  now  entirely  Unita¬ 
rian.  To  this  meeting  Hawthorne,  then  in  Liverpool,  had 
been  invited.  He  wrote  the  following  answer :  — 

“  I  regret  that  a  long  contemplated  and  unavoidable  absence 
from  town  will  deprive  me  of  the  great  pleasure  of  being  present 
on  the  interesting  occasion,  in  the  enjoyments  of  which  you 
kindly  invite  me  to  participate.  Few  things  have  been  more  de¬ 
lightful  to  me  during  my  residence  in  England  than  to  find  here 
the  descendants  (spiritually,  at  least,  and  in  many  instances  I 
believe  the  descendants  by  lineage  and  name)  of  that  revered 
brotherhood,  a  part  of  whose  mission  it  was  to  plant  the  seeds  of 
liberal  Christianity  in  America.  Some  of  that  brotherhood 
sought  freedom  of  worship  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
while  others  reserv^  themselves  to  the  perhaps  more  difficult 
duty  of  keeping  their  religious  faith  pure  and  full  of  genial  life 
beneath  the  shadow  of  English  churenes  and  cathedrals.  And 
it  seems  to  me  a  noble  and  beautiful  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
our  religious  convictions,  that,  after  so  long  a  period,  coming 
down  from  the  past  with  an  ocean  between  them,  the  liberal 
churches  of  England  and  America  should  nevertheless  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  ffie  same  results;  that  an  American,  an  offspring  of 
Puritan  sires,  still  finds  himself  in  brotherly  relations  with  the 
posterity  of  those  free-minded  men  who  exchanged  a  parting 
pressure  of  the  hand  with  his  forefathers  more  than  two  centu¬ 
ries  ago ;  and  that  we  can  all  unite  in  one  tone  of  religious  s<  n  • 
timent,  whether  uttered  by  the  lips  of  the  friend  whom  vou  have 
summoned  from  my  native  land  (Rev.  W.  H.  Channing),  or  by 
the  lips  of  your  honored  guests,  whose  faith  has  ripened  in  the 
mother  country.  —  With  great  respect,  sincerely  yours,  Nathl. 
Hawthorkb." 

We  greatly  doubt  whether  there  exists  any  other  clear 
and  published  indication  of  the  bent  of  Hawthorne’s  rclig-  I 
ious  sympathies.  I 


OVERWORK. 

Evrry  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  schoolboys  or 
undergraduates  is  aware  of  a  pleasant  fiction  which  is  cur¬ 
rent  amongst  thert,  but  which  receives  still  more  credit 
from  their  mothers  and  sisters.  A  young  gentleman  whose 
face  is  rather  pale,  whose  hand  shakes  more  than  is  fittin-r 
at  his  time  of  life,  and  who  has  a  generally  dilapidateS 
appearance  at  the  end  of  term,  is  apt  to  ascribe  those 


symptoms  to  the  superhuman  efforts  which  he  has  made  in 
passing  the  Little-go.  He  throws  out  dark  hints  about  the 


I  gard  examiners  as  stony-hearted  inflicters  of  tortures  upon 
I  the  young.  The  more  experienced  and  impartial  observer 
j  is  apt  to  be  sceptical.  It  is  indeed  true  that  some  young 
'  men  have  injured  their  constitutions,  and  probably  more 
j  are  likely  to  sufl'er  the  same  injury,  under  the  influence  of 
I  competitive  examinations.  But  it  is  also  true  that  in  a 
majority  of  cases  the  fiction  is  tolerably  transparent  to  the 
young  gentleman’s  college  acquaintance.  Overwork  is 
sometimes  a  simple  appeal  for  compassion ;  its  supposed 
victim  is  merely  acting  the  part  oi  pallid  student  to  im¬ 
press  the  audience  at  home.  More  frequently  it  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  periphrasis  for  other  evils  of  a  less  presentable  nature. 
Its  sufferer  may  be  imputing  to  intellectual  exertion  what 
is  really  due  to  a  misguided  passion  for  supper-parties  and 
to  nights  spent  in  devotion  to  loo.  In  short,  overwork  is  a 
highly  convenient  veil  to  throw  over  the  innumerable 
methods  in  which  a  youth  may  injure  his  constitution.  If 
the  physical  mischiefs  produced  by  excessive  study  could 
be  fairly  compared  with  the  mischiefs  produced  by  other 
causes,  we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  their  sum  total 
would  be  infinitely  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  We 
may  say  pretty  confidently,  from  a  tolerably  wide  expe 
rience,  that  the  number  of  victims  to  overwork  is  utterlj 
insignificant,  compared  with  the  number  of  victims  from 
other  causes,  and  with  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
excuse  is  imposed  upon  soft-hearted  relations. 

What  is  true  of  undergraduates  is  at  least  equally  true 
in  later  life.  Most  men,  as  they  grow  older,  grow  lazier, 
and  at  the  same  time  become  more  accomplished  hypocrites. 
For  both  reasons  they  acquire  greater  skill  in  imposing 
upon  themselves  and  others.  A  young  man  brought  up  in 
happy  ignorance  of  physiological  laws,  and  placed  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  competition  whose  importance  he  grossly 
exaggerates,  does  occstsionally  take  liberties  with  his  con 
Btitution.  When  he  becomes  conscious  of  his  digestive 
apparatus,  he  grows  more  cautious,  and  is  less  accessible 
to  excitement.  He  cannot  be  ridiculed  by  his  companions, 
and  he  becomes  an  adept  in  the  art  of  self-flattery.  Every¬ 
body  likes  to  think  that  he  is  making  superhuman  exer 
tions,  and  his  wife  and  family  accept  his  theories  much 
more  readily  than  his  tutors  and  competitors.  And  thus, 
when  some  eminent  man  breaks  down  under  the  strain  of 
his  labors,  there  is  immediately  a  chorus  of  hard-workin 
people  who  are  ready  to  exclaim.  Yes,  we  are  all  breakin 
down.  'The  cry  is  taken  up  by  the  newspapers,  and  we  are 
treated  to  eloquent  sermons  upon  the  terrible  excitement 
and  the  incessant  wear  and  tear  of  modern  life.  We  are 
living  too  fast,  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and  ex¬ 
hausting  our  nervous  systems  under  the  incessant  pressure 
of  our  struggle  for  existence.  How  much  of  all  this  is 
genuine  V  and  how  much  is  merely  the  repetition  in 
later  life,  and  with  greater  affectation  of  solemnity,  of  the 
old  undergraduate  pretence  that  we  are  beinyr  overworked, 
when  in  reality  we  are  only  wanting  to  excite  a  little  do¬ 
mestic  pity  ? 

'That  a  great  deal  of  this  lamentation  is  mere  pretence 
will  probably  be  acknowledged  by  any  one  who  tairly  ex 
amines  the  cases  of  his  acquaintance.  A  gentleman  has  a 
comfortable  breakfast ;  he  goes  to  his  chambers  or  his  office, 
and  returns  to  a  late  dinner.  He  does  no  work  afterwards, 
and  has  plenty  of  time  for  a  good  sleep.  His  whole  time 
for  active  work  is  comprised,  say,  between  10  a.  m.  and 
6  p.  M.  From  that  must  be  deducted  the  time  spent  in 
luncheon,  in  gossiping,  in  the  intervals  between  different 
pieces  of  business,  and  in  all  other  interruptions.  If  he 
has  been  actually  employed  upon  any  serious  intellectual 
labor  for  six  or  seven  hours  in  the  day,  he  has  probably 
done  as  much  as  most  men  ;  and  of  this  again  a  very  large 
part  is  in  most  cases  of  a  purely  routine  character.  If  * 
man  who  keeps  himself  up  to  this  standard  does  not  get 
from  six  weeks’  to  two  months’  holiday  in  the  year,  he  con¬ 
siders  himself  to  be  cruelly  injured,  and  immediately  com- 
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piking  that  he  is  being  worked  to  death.  One  hears  such 
^mplaints  from  many  men  who,  if  surprised  in  the  hours  of 
what  they  call  business,  are  as  often  as  not  reading  the  news¬ 
paper,  or  perhaps  making  believe  to  read  it.  An  energetic 
^n  will  frequently  contrive  to  cram  into  the  hours  which 
are  allowed  to  run  to  waste  by  his  friends  work  enough  to 
win  literary  or  scientific  reputation,  as  a  voluntary  addition 
to  his  other  labors.  As  very  few  men  have  the  necessary 
taste  for  such  supererogatory  performances,  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  their  burden  is  not  heavier  than  human  nature 
mav  fairly  be  expected  to  bear.  It  is  of  course  true  that  there 
are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  are  barristers  in 
lar^e  practice  who  have  to  begin  the  study  of  their  briefs 
at  6ve  in  the  morning ;  physicians  who  cannot  call  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  their  own  ;  and  ministers  whose 
labors,  sufficiently  severe  in  themselves,  are  only  suspended 
whiht  they  breathe  the  unhealthy  air  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  But  such  cases,  though  positively  numerous,  are 
relatively  a  very  small  minority.  Few  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  are  unable  to  spare  time  for  society,  for  sport,  for 
travelling,  or  for  a  thousand  other  modes  of  time-killing. 
The  vast  majority  of  professional  men  are  far  more  apt  to 
complain  of  the  absence  of  work  than  of  its  excessive  sup¬ 
ply.  For  one  barrbter  whose  table  is  groaning  under  an 
accumulation  of  briefs,  there  are  a  hundred  whose  absence 
from  chamlKTs,  though  a  subject  of  regret  to  their  friends, 
would  bt^  accepted  with  surpassing  equanimity  by  attorneys 
and  by  the  public  at  large.  The  overwork  of  which  we 
complain,  so  far  as  it  reatly  exists,  is  the  result  of  a  social 
system  which  accumulates  duties  upon  a  few,  to  leave  the 
mass  at  complete  leisure.  Of  the  few,  again,  it  must  be 
added  that  a  majority  have  no  heavier  burdens  than  they 
can  fairly  carry.  The  longevity  of  successful  lawyers  is 
notorious.  We  need  not  give  instances  of  the  many  suc¬ 
cessful  men  who  have  been  hard  at  work  froni  early  man¬ 
hood  to  old  age  ;  of  whom  the  chief  complaint  is  that  their 
appetite  for  work  survives  their  capacity  for  doing  it  satis¬ 
factorily.  With  such  men  it  must  be  supposed  that  hard 
work  has  been  rather  healthy  than  otherwise ;  and  thus 
the  actual  sufferers  arc  reduced  to  the  minority  of  a  minor¬ 
ity.  They  are  the  few  men  whose  intellectual  force  is  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  physical  strength,  and  who  have  not 
lelf-restraint  enough  to  decline  duties  for  which  they  are 
fitted  in  every  resj)ect  but  constitutional  power.  Some 
wch  men  doubtless  break  down  every  now  and  then,  and 
the  sympathy  which  their  cases  excite  provokes  others  to 
exhibit  themselves  in  the  same  amirtble  character.  We 
all  like  to  be  martyrs,  especially  when  the  fire  exists  only 
in  imagination. 

The  complaint  of  overwork,  when  it  has  some  genuine 
foundation,  is  generally  founded  upon  a  misconception. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  very  real  and  not  uncommon  evil 
which  is  described  under  the  name.  Two  men  of  equal 
strength  may  be  doing  the  same  amount  of  actual  work, 
and  yet  one  may  be  killing  himself,  whilst  the  other  finds  his 
duties  mere  child’s  play.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  that 
one  man’s  work  is  productive  of  anxiety,  whilst  the  other  s 
may  be  merely  soothing.  A  speculator  may  spend  a  very 
few  hours  in  anything  that  can  be  called  business,  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  he  cannot  leave  his  business  behind  him. 
Anxiety  about  money  is  the  most  deadly  of  all  troubles. 
Ulten  a  man  commits  suicide,  it  is  far  less  reasonable,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  proverb,  to  ask.  Who  is  she  V  than  to 
ask.  How  much  is  it?  Business  which  keeps  a  man  in  a 
Mate  of  constant  oscillation  between  ruin  and  a  fortune, 
which  follows  him  home  and  prevents  him  from  sleeping, 
k  incomparably  more  trying  than  almost  any  quantity  of 
downright  steady  work.  The  Stock  Exchange  at  Kew 
York  must  fill  lunatic  asylums  more  quickly  than  all  the 
moat  laborious  Universities  in  Germany,  England,  and 
America.  A  professor  may  labor  at  the  collation  of  man- 
nacripts,  or  even  at  the  search  for  the  Absolute,  for  hfteen 
hours  a  day,  and  be  all  the  better  for  it ;  a  third  of  the 
thne  spent  in  studying  the  ups  and  downs  of  Erie  Railroad 
■hares,  and  staking  money  on  the  result,  would  qualify  him 
for  a  straitrwaistcoat  or  a  halter  in  a  year.  As,  however, 
■peculation  lias  a  comparatively  discreditable  sound,  the 


evils  which  it  produces  are  very  frequently  placed  to  the 
account  of  its  more  respectable  rival,  straightforward  in¬ 
dustry.  We  choose,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  spend  a 
great  part  of  our  time  at  the  gaming-tables  which  exist  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  forms  in  every  capital  in  the  world, 
and  then  complacently  complain  that  we  have  injured  our¬ 
selves  by  over-application  to  our  duties. 

As  a  rule,  therefore,  we  should  say  that  the  complaints 
of  overwork  are  amongst  the  most  flimsy  of  all  the  excuses 
set  up  by  men  for  the  evils  which  they  bring  upon  them¬ 
selves.  Veiy  few  people  really  work  hard ;  and  when 
they  do,  it  generally  agrees  with  them.  Directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  idleness  does  fifty  times  as  much  mischief,  for  the 
best  cure  for  the  love  of  excitement  is  steady  application. 
A  vast  amount  of  gcKxl  pity  is  thrown  away  in  the  world; 

I  and,  instead  of  solemnly  warning  our  friends  not  to  do 
too  much,  we  should  find  it  simpler  to  refuse  the  indirect 
compliment  for  which  they  are  manoeuvring,  and  advise 
them  to  relax  their  minds  by  a  little  strenuous  activity, 
j  When  the  danger  really  exists,  it  may  generally  be  reme¬ 
died  rather  by  redistributing  the  burden  than  by  diminish- 
!  ing  it.  A  very  slight  physical  exertion  may  injure  a  man 
for  life,  if  only  he  undertakes  it  in  the  wrong  way.  Try 
to  lift  a  thousand  pounds’  weight  by  a  sudden  jerk,  and  you 
may  probably  break  a  blooil-vessel.  Divide  the  weight  into 
ten  portions,  and  lift  each  calmly  by  itself,  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  may  do  you  good.  Run  a  mile  after  a  hearty  meal, 
and  you  may  be  injured  for  life ;  walk  ten  miles  a  day,  and 
you  may  materially  improve  your  health.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  is  applicable  to  intellectual  labor.  To  lay  down  any 
!  general  rules  is  impossible,  bt'cause  constitutions  vary  in¬ 
finitely.  One  man  requires  twice  as  much  sleep  as  an¬ 
other  ;  one  man  can  do  work  before  breakfast  when  an¬ 
other  finds  it  answer  better  to  sit  up  at  night ;  and  so  on. 
A  few  practical  rules  will  be  learnt  by  practice.  The  Lan- 
^  cet,  for  example,  in  a  sensible  pajicr  on  the  subject,  re- 
I  marks  u]K>n  the  importance  fur  men  who  work  at  night  of 
having  a  white,  powerful,  and  steadv  light  concentrated 
I  upon  their  papers  ;  flickering  and  diftu.sed  light  being  one 
j  of  the  most  serious  causes  of  brain  irritation.  Good 
I  food,  with  a  moderate  supply  of  stimulants,  and  a  final 
pipe  before  turning  into  bed,  is  a  comfortable  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  same  authority  ;  whilst,  of  course,  excess  in 
tobacco  and  alcohol  is  a  constant  cause  of  the  incapacity 
for  sleep  which  is  often  complacently  attributed  to  over¬ 
work.  The  rule  is,  in  short,  that  a  man  should  take  care 
that  he  gets  goo<l  sleep  and  keeps  his  digestion  in  onler. 
A  little  unprejudiced  observation  of  his  own  symptoms  will 
teach  a  man  of  ordinary  sense  how  to  keep  himself  in 
health ;  and,  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  his  time  and 
habits,  he  will  find  that  he  can  do  as  much  work  with  per¬ 
fect  impunity  as  will  serve  him,  if  he  so  pleases,  with  an 
admirable  excuse  for  committing  suicide  and  becoming  a 
text  for  leading  articles.  It  is  not  overwork  that  should 
be  denounced,  but  the  bad  habits  for  which  work  is  made 
to  serve  as  an  excuse.  Eat  too  much,  drink  too  much, 
smoke  too  much,  and  do  everything  in  a  hurry  and  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  five  hours  a  day  may  send  you  to  an  early 
grave.  Show  a  little  common  sense,  and  without  injuring 
your  health  you  may  be  as  voluminous  an  author  as  Vol¬ 
taire,  or  do  as  much  legal  or  official  work  as  the  most  in¬ 
dustrious  minister  or  barrister  of  the  day,  and  see  yonr 
children’s  children,  and  laugh  at  the  degeneracy  of  the 
rising  generation  in  the  twentieth  century. 
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Anything  like  an  adequate  description  of  the  genius  of 
Faraday,  of  the  daring  of  his  researches  or  of  the  splendor 
of  his  scientific  achievements,  even  within  the  compass  of  a 
substantial  work,  has  been  all  but  despaired  of  by  each  of 
his  thoroughly  competent  biographers.  Professor  John 
Tyndall,  who  was  deemed  not  unworthy  of  being  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
has,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  beautiful  volume  in  which 
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he  has  celebrated  his  great  predecessor’s  career  as  a  dis¬ 
coverer,  frankly  pronounced  any  attempt  at  such  a  delinea¬ 
tion  a  work  very  difficult  of  performance.  It  is  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  friendship  that  he  cherishes.  As  for  his 
mantle,  he  modestly  declares  that  it  is  almost  too  heavy  to 
be  borne.  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  again,  the  able  Secretary  of 
the  establishment  in  Albemarle  Street,  declares,  in  the 
very  first  sentence  of  the  Preface  to  the  two  volumes  of  his 
more  extended  bio^aphy  of  the  philosopher,  that,  at  the 
first  blush,  the  notion  of  writing  anything  like  a  fitting 
Life  of  Faraday  appeared  to  him  to  be  simply  hopeless. 
Nor  can  these  avowals  be  very  much  wondered  at,  upon 
reflection,  remembering  that  Michael  Faraday  was,  quite 
literally,  what  Tyndall  has  in  so  many  words  declared 
him  to  be,  “the  greatest  experimental  philosopher  the 
world  has  ever  seen.”  Under  the  guise  of  an  errand-boy 
turned  analyst,  here  was  one  who  indeed  made  good  his 
claim  to  be  regarded  as,  what  the  same  eulogist  hesitates 
not  to  designate  him,  —  a  mighty  investigator.  In  his  life¬ 
long  pursuit  of  the  truth  he  was  as  indomitable  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  bis  character  as  a  scientific  inquirer,  as  the 
Arabian  necromancer  who  pursued  the  genii  through  all 
his  protean  transformations.  He  took  his  wizard  stand  in 
the  Circle  of  the  Sciences.  The  Magic  Mirror  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  Agrippa  was  as  nothing  in  its  revelations  to  that 
heavy  glass  of  silico-borate  of  lead  with  which,  under  the 
wonder-working  hand  of  Michael  Faraday,  light  was  first 
experimentally  magnetized  —  or,  in  other  words,  under  the 
powerful  magnetic  influence  of  which  it  proved  to  be  capa- 
nle  of  circular  polarization. 

On  inscribing  the  illustrious  name  of  Faraday  at  the 
head  of  this  paper,  a  whole  quarter  of  a  century  seems  to 
ourselves,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  to  have  disappeared. 
Youthful  ardor  is  again  ours,  as  it  was  then  —  a])parently 
but  yesterday.  Turning  out  of  Piccadilly  into  Albemarle 
Street,  we  have  hastened  eagerly  to  the  Grecian  fa9ade  at 
the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  latter  thoroughfare,  until, 
having  passed  through  the  swinging  doors  and  ascended 
the  broad  staircase,  we  have  entered  for  the  first  time  the 
theatre  in  which  we  have  come  to  listen  to  the  prince  of 
lecturers,  and  to  watch,  with  the  delight  with  which  a 
boy  observes  the  every  movement  of  a  conjurer,  the  ex¬ 
quisite  manipulation  of  the  peerless  experimentalist.  As 
we  pass  through  the  ante-room  or  vestibule  to  the  larger 
hall  or  principal  apartment  of  the  edifice,  we  have  an  eye 
to  the  recess  of  the  window  near  the  corridor,  for  it  is 
there,  on  that  historical  spot,  that,  on  the  1.3th  March, 
1813,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  first  gave  audience  to  the  young 
journeyman  book-binder  named  Faraday,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  to  become  his  assistant,  and  who  was  destined  to 
surpass  even  his  splendid  reputation.  Although  the  lectur¬ 
ing  theatre  is  capable  of  holding  an  audience  of  fully  seven 
hundred  persons  comfortably  seated  on  the  semi-circular 
benches,  ranged  tier  above  tier  beneath  the  horse-shoe 

fallery  and  in  front  of  tlie  horse-shoe  table,  within  the 
end  of  which  the  hero  of  the  scene  is  expected  at  any 
moment  to  app<*ar  behind  the  orderly  array  of  bottles, 
retorts,  scientific  instru.nents,  and  other  apparatus  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  experiments,  a  comparatively  moderate 
Tathering  has  assembled  on  the  particular  occasion  we  are 
here  alluding  to.  Thosi  who  are  there,  however,  are 
clustered  together  in  groups,  talking  in  whispers,  and  evi¬ 
dently,  all  of  them,  on  the  tip-toe  of  ex|)ectation.  It  is  one 
of  those  evenings  when  ti  e  great  electrician  and  natural 
philosopher  was  at  his  best,  both  in  lucidity  of  exposition 
and  in  the  dexterity  of  his  manipulations.  There  is  a  stir 
immediately  ujton  his  entrance  better  in  its  way  than  a 
round  of  acclamations.  It  expresses  the  cordiality  of  a 
welcome  that  is  hushed  instantly  in  order  that  those  pres¬ 
ent  m^  listen  rather  to  his  voice  than  to  their  own.  The 
great  Professor  is  there  before  us,  with  very  much  indeed 
of  the  expression  that  may  still  be  seen  in  the  familiar 
photograph  of  him,  taken  several  years  afterwards.  His 
Lair  is  less  fizzled,  but  the  countenance,  in  the  general 
look  of  it,  is  identical.  Thorough  Engli.'hman  though  he 
is,  there  is  something  Scottish,  somehow,  about  the  facial 
lines,  and  yet  something  Hibernian  also  in  the  good- 
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humored  vivacity  of  the  frank  and  manly  features.  Im, 
mediately  upon  his  first  utterance,  you  are  at  home  with 
him  on  tLe  instant.  Each  listener  feels  as  if  he  individ¬ 
ually  were  taken  by  the  button-hole.  We  are  not  beino 
talked  at  or  to  ex  cathedra.  Somebody  is  chatting  with  lu 
in  the  pleasantest  voice  imaginable,  and  putting  us  so  com¬ 
pletely  at  ease  with  himself  and  his  theme,  and  ourselvei 
into  the  bargain,  as  his  listeners,  that  we  almost  have  the 
flavor  of  the  walnuts  and  salt  upon  our  lips,  and  our  kneet 
under  the  mahogany.  Instead  of  our  passing  the  bottle, 
however,  he  does  that  part  of  our  delightful  evening  for  m 
repeatedly,  with  a  musical  clink  of  glass  or  metal  on  the 
littered  board  before  him,  where  are  agreeably  visible  hii 
and  our  desserts,  enlivened  here  and  there,  as  if  by  wit  or 
anecdote,  with  an  occasional  flash  or  eflervescence.  Never, 
surely,  had  any  instructor  a  more  remarkable  or  a  more 
charming  gift  of  clearness  in  the  way  of  explanation.  Ha 
appealed  to  the  sight  at  every  possible  opportunity,  as  well 
as  to  the  understanding.  As  he  used  to  say  —  suppusing 
he  ha<l  to  remark  —  If  I  open  my  hand,  the  stone  I  grasp 
will  fall  to  the  ground,  he  would  prove  the  accuracy  of  his 
assertion  by'  doing  it  ;  he  would  ojjen  his  hand  and  allow 
the  stone  to  drop.  Proof  positive  was  what  be  rejoited  in, 
both  at  the  lecture-table  and  in  the  lalmratory.  He 
accepted  and  acted  upon  the  old  axiom  that  seeing  was 
believing.  And  what  was  especially  notice.ablc  in  regard 
to  him  was  this,  that  the  tritest,  the  most  familiar  illustra¬ 
tion  of  any  truth  by  experiment,  seemed  to  come  to  himself 
at  the  moment  with  the  most  refreshing  novelty,  as  though 
it  were  then  for  the  first  time  witnessed.  He  had  the 
limber  thumb  of  Doyce.  He  fingered  the  instrument! 
under  his  hands  as  though  he  loved  them,  and  with  the 
consummate  adroitness  of  a  prestidigitatenr  skilled  in  all 
the  most  delicate  arts  of  legerdemain.  At  his  highest 
moments,  too,  when  his  enthusiasm  was  kindled  by  his  con¬ 
sideration  of  some  of  the  more  astounding  marvels  obsena- 
ble  in  the  operation  of  the  wondrously  complex,  yet  no  lest 
wondrously  simple,  laws  regulating  the  organization  of  th! 
material  universe,  in  the  temple  of  which  he  was  a  verita¬ 
ble  high  priest,  his  whole  presence  appeared  to  undergo  a 
complete  exaltation.  His  luminous  eyes  sparkled  with  a 
delight  that  was  contagious.  His  voice  rose,  his  worth 
flowed  more  rapidly  and  with  a  natural  eltKjucnce  that  was 
fairly  irresistible,  his  gesticulation  even  became  impas¬ 
sioned,  his  hair  fluttered  on  his  forehead,  and  his  hearers 
listened  to  him  with  a  mingled  sense  of  exultation  and  ex¬ 
citement.  It  was  in  her  vivid  remembrance  of  him  under 
this  loftier  aspect,  as  one  of  the  greatest  clucidators  who 
ever  lived  of  the  mysteries  of  creation,  that  Lady  Pollock, 
when  describing  Faraday  in  St.  Paul'x  Maijazine,  in  the 
June  of  1870,  said,  without  a  particle  of  exaggeration,  that 
“  His  audience  took  fire  with  him,  and  every  face  was 
flushed.”  No  wonder  that  another,  perhaps  the  ablest  of 
all  his  delineators,  has  said  of  him  elsewhere  that,  under¬ 
lying  his  sweetness  and  gentleness,  two  certainly  of  his 
dominant  characteristics,  there  was  glowing  at  heart  all 
the  heat  of  a  volcano.  As  we  recall:  him  tlien,  clearly,  to 
our  remembrance,  beyond  the  perspective  of  so  many  inter¬ 
vening  years,  regarding  him,  as  we  then  did,  from  the 
respectful  distance  of  one  numbered  among  his  youthful 
auditors,  so  we  are  fain  to  estimate  him  at  tliis  moment  in 
grateful  retrosjHJCt  with  sentiments  of  almost  unmeasured 
admiration.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  this,  moreover, 
on  a  deliberate  examination  of  his  whole  career  and  cha^ 
acter,  that  he  was  as  wonderful  a  lecturer  as  he  was  u 
extraordinary  scientific  discoverer ;  and  not  only  that,  but 
that  he  was  as  good  a  man  as  he  was  a  great  |)hilosopher. 

Michael  Faraday  was  born  at  Newington  Butts,  in  Sur¬ 
rey,  on  Thursday,  the  22d  September,  1791.  He  was  the 
second  son  and  the  third  of  the  four  children  of  James 
Faraday',  a  blacksmith.  His  motlier,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Margaret  Hastwell,  was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  of 
Mallestang,  near  Kirkby  Stephen,  in  Westmoreland.  The 
paternal  grandfather  of  the  philosopher,  an  honest 
who  died  as  far  back  as  in  1741,  and  who,  we  are  tempted 
to  conjecture,  may  have  been  so  illiterate  as  not  to  know 
how  to  spell  his  own  name,  dubbed  himself  in  his  part  of 
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the  country  “  liichanl  fTaraday,  a  stonemason  and  tiler  of 
Keasden,  and  by  religion  a  separatist.”  Through  his  mar- 
ria<re  with  Elizabeth  Dean,  the  grandmother  of  the  now 
world-famous  Professor  of  the  Royal  Institution,  the  sturdy 
itoncmason  of  Keasden  became  the  owner  of  Clapham 
Wood  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  at  the  foot  of  Ingleborough. 
Xhe  tenement  at  this  day,  in  spite  of  its  high-sounding 
name,  is  little  better  than  a  stone  cottage.  There,  how¬ 
ever,  were  born  and  bred  up  to  various  handicrafts  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  ten  children.  It  was  the  third  son,  James,  who  took 
to  clinking  his  hatniner  on  the  anvil  as  a  blacksmith.  Born 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1761,  and  married  in  1786,  he  removed 
with  his  wife  to  London,  where  were  born  to  them  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  and  the  youngest  were 
-jfla  —  the  former,  called  after  her  grandmother,  being 
Elizabeth,  the  latter,  called  after  her  mother,  Margaret. 
Between  them  came  the  two  boys,  the  elder,  Robert,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  father’s  trade  as  a  blacksmith,  the  younger, 
Michael,  beginning  life  as  an  errand  boy  at  a  bookseller’s 
shop,  becoming,  after  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship,  a 
journeyman  book-binder,  and  eventually  winning  fame  and 
honor  to  himself  all  the  world  over  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all,  or,  as  we  have  seen^his  successor.  Professor  Tyndall, 
prefers  to  put  it,  the  greatest  of  all  experimental  philoso- 
i  phers.  According  to  a  family  tradition,  the  Faradays  came 
1  originally  from  Ireland.  For  several  generations,  however, 

I  they  were  English  laborers  in  the  workshop,  the  stone-yard, 
znd  the  smithy.  They  were  ingrained  Nonconformists. 
Their  belief  in  Christianity  settled  down  at  last  within  the 
limits  of  the  narrowest  sectarianism.  A  certain  Presbyte¬ 
rian  minister,  named  John  Glas,  early  in  the  last  century, 
had  broken  away  from  the  tenets  he  had  originally  held, 
and  in  so  doing  had  lured  in  his  train  a  band  of  followers 
who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of  Ghisites.  With  a 
slight,  indeed  a  scarcely  definable,  mo<lification,  the  disci- 
1-  pies  of  their  founder,  as  time  ran  on,  following  in  the  train 
^  of  his  son-in-law,  Robert  Sandeman,  came  to  be  known  in 
their  turn  distinctively  as  Sandemanians.  Nurtured  spir¬ 
itually  in  the  midst  of  this  narrow  sect,  the  future  philoso¬ 
pher  remained  faithful  to  it  down  to  the  very  last,  he  himself 
latterly  for  many  years  together  being  enrolled  as  an  elder 
among  the  select  band  of  the  London  Sandemanians'.  In 
that  capacity,  in  truth,  he  was  long  looked  up  to  by  his  co¬ 
religionists  as  one  of  the  shining  lights  in  their  obscure 
little  conventicle,  in  St.  Paul’s  Alley,  Red  Cross  Street, 
conducting  the  services,  leading  the  hymns,  and  frequently 
preaching  with  great  unction  in  a  style  of  pulpit  oratory', 
the  character  of  which  may  be  readily  ••  onjectured  from 
the  remark  once  made  in  regard  to  one  of  his  sermons  that 
it  was  like  a  tessellation  or  mosaic-work  of  texts  from 
Scripture.  Thoroughly  conscientious  in  his  religious  be¬ 
lief  as  in  everything  else,  it  has  been  related  of  Faraday,  ! 
when  his  fame  as  a  philosopher  had  long  been  resplendently 
established,  that  Cardinal  Wiseman,  having  one  day  been 
introduced  to  him  at  the  Professor’s  own  particular  request, 
availed  himself  of  the  oppertunity  presented  by  a  long  and 
discursive  conversation  between  the  two  to  ask  the  great  sci¬ 
entific  discoverer  good-humoredly  if,  in  his  deepest  convic¬ 
tion,  he  really  believed  that  the  entire  Church  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic,  was  comprised  within 
the  little  sect  to  which  he  belonged?  “Oh,  no!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Faraday,  just  as  good-humoredly,  “  but  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  that  Christ  is  with  us.” 
To  the  perfect  sincerity  of  which  a.ssurance  his  Eminence 
would  have  been  the  first  without  doubt  to  have  accorded 
instant  and  absolute  credence. 

It  was  when  Michael  Faraday  was  a  little  fellow  of  five 

Eirs  of  age  that  his  father,  the  blacksmith,  moved  with 
family,  in  1796,  from  their  suburban  place  of  residence 
at  Newinoton  to  a  more  central  situation  in  the  metropolis. 
They  took  up  their  humble  abode  then,  in  point  of  fact,  in 
some  poor  rooms  over  a  coach-house,  in  Jacob’s  Well 
Mews,  turning  out  of  Charles  Street,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Manchester  Square.  There  for  eight  years  together 
Michael  continued  to  reside  with  his  parents,  his  brother, 
udhis  two  sisters.  He  plwed  at  marbles  on  the  pavement 
ia  Spanish  Place.  Like  Johnnv  in  the  “  Battle  of  Life,” 


he  loitered  often  about  the  streets  nursing  a  Moloch  of  a 
baby  in  the  shape  of  his  little  sister  Margaret.  At  inter¬ 
vals  the  family  were  hardly  put  to  it,  the  father  earning 
but  scanty  wages  as  a  journeyman  at  Boyd’s  smithy  in 
Welbeck  Street.  Once,  it  was  during  the  distress  of  1801, 
when  corn  had  actually  risen  above  £9  the  quarter,  the 
impoverished  blacksmith’s  family  was  placed  on  the  parish 
books  for  public  relief,  a  loaf  weekly  (and  which  was  to 
last  him  that  lime)  being  accorded  to  Michael,  then  a  boy 
of  nine.  When  he  could  be  spared  from  assisting  in  the 
household  drudgery,  he  was  permitted  to  pick  up  an  oc¬ 
casional  morsel  of  the  merest  rudiments  of  knowledge,  in 
the  way  simply  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  an 
adjacent  day  school  of  the  humblest  character.  In  reality 
that  constituted  the  whole  of  his  schooling.  At  thirteen 
years  of  age  it  became  necessary  for  him,  however,  to  con¬ 
tribute  in  some  measure  to  the  support  of  the  household. 
A  situation  was  consequently  obtained  for  him,  in  1804,  as 
an  errand  boy  to  carry  out  the  books  and  newspapers  to 
the  customers  of  Mr.  George  Riebau  who  kept  a  book¬ 
seller’s  and  stationer’s  shop  at  No.  2  Blandford  Street,  a 
few  doors  round  the  corner  from  the  Mews  where  the  boy’s 
lonely  home  was  secreted.  Steadily  and  industriously  the 
little  fellow  plodded  on  at  this  out-door  work  for  a  twelve- 
month,  so  eftectually  winning  to  himself  the  good  opinion 
of  his  employer  that  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year 
he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Riebau  —  the  indentures,  which 
were  dated  the  7th  October,  1805,  containing  the  signifi¬ 
cant  clause  that  “  in  consideration  of  his  faithful  services, 
no  premium  ”  was  required.  During  the  term  of  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  he  learnt  on  the  premises  of  his  master  the 
craft  of  a  book-binder.  Of  the  volumes  he  bound,  more¬ 
over,  he  eagerly  devoured  the  contents  between  whiles. 
He  read,  too,  it  should  be  remembered,  rather  for  instruc¬ 
tion  than  for  amusement.  While  he  made  acquaintance, 
for  example,  thus  with  Miss  Burney’s  “  Evelina  ”  and  with 
the  “  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,”  he  enjoyed  still 
more  Watts’  “  Improvement  of  the  Mind  ”  and  Airs.  Mar- 
cet’s  “  Conversations  on  Chemistry.”  Not  satisfied  with 
the  aecount  given  in  the  latter  of  certain  homely  scientific 
experiments,  he  contrived,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  pence  to 
himself,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  letter-press  description. 
He  thus  actually  constructed  with  a  common  glass  pnial  a 
miniature  electric  machine,  which  years  afterwards  came 
into  the  possession  of  Sir  James  South,  the  astronomer, 
and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Royal  Institution.  Another 
favorite  book  bound  by  him,  and  the  contents  of  which  ho 
carefully  mastered,  was  Boyle’s  “  Notes  on  the  Produce- 
ableness  of  Chemical  Principles.”  His  employer,  seeing 
his  intelligence,  gave  him  ready  access  to  the  miscellaneous 
store  of  works  in  his  possession.  Conspicuous  among 
these  was  one  of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  “  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica,”  in  which  young  Faraday  conned  with 
delight  the  article  on  Electricity.  His  proclivity  towards 
science  was  thenceforth  more  and  more  clearly  manifested. 
Strolling  one  day  along  Fleet  Street  his  attention  was 
caught  by  a  handbill  in  a  shop  window.  Pau.«ing  to  read 
it,  he  there  learnt  that  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy 
were  given  hard  by  on  certain  evenings  by  Mr.  Tatum,  at 
53  Dorset  Street,  the  time  being  ei^t  o’clock,  and  the 
charge  of  admission  one  shilling.  So  desirous  was  he  of  at¬ 
tending  these  lectures  that  his  master  readily  gave  him  per¬ 
mission  to  go,  while  his  eider  brother  Robert,  then  earning  a 
small  wage  in  his  father’s  smithy,  supplied  him  for  several 
evenings  with  the  needful  shilling.  It  was  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  life  of  Michael  Faraday.  His 
enamored  eyes  caught  the  skirts  of  the  goddess  of  science 
—  tt  vera  incesnu  patuit  dea.  It  has  been  remarked  by 
Carlyle  with  some  show  of  reason  that  “No  really  able 
man  ever  proceeded  from  entirely  stupid  parents.”  Never¬ 
theless,  in  answer  to  Professor  Tyndall’s  inquiry,  Faraday 
could  recall  to  recollection  in  regard  to  his  parents  no  sign 
whatever  of  unusual  ability.  The  lectures  attended  by 
him  at  Mr.  Tatum’s  house  in  Dorset  Street,  turning  out  of 
Fleet  Street,  numbered  altogether  either  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen.  The  date  of  the  first  was  the  19th  February, 
1810;  the  date  of  the  last  was  the  26th  September,  1811. 
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Apart  from  the  instruction  tlius  acquired,  tlie  attendance 
there  secunid  to  the  young  apprentice  two  or  three  life¬ 
long  friendships.  Notably  among  these  was  that  of  his  in¬ 
timate  correspondent  for  many  years  afterwards,  a  young 
Quaker,  named  Benjamin  Abbott,  then  otxupying  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  conbdential  clerk  at  a  large  city  establishment. 
It  was  in  the  kitchen  at  Abbott’s  that  Michael  Faraday 
made  bis  tirst  experiment,  and  it  was  there  at  that  kitchen- 
table  that  he  delivered  his  first  (amateur)  lecture.  So 
systematically  did  he  apply  himself  to  that,  lor  him,  labor 
of  love,  the  obtaining  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  opportunities  that  came  within  his  reach 
for  increasing  his  store  of  knowledge,  that  be  carefully 
compiled  and  wrote  out  a  series  of  elaborate  notes  on  Ta¬ 
tum’s  Lectures,  illustrating  them  with  drawings  cleverly 
done  in  perspective,  bound  them  with  his  own  hands  in 
lour  quarto  volumes,  and  inscribed  them  in  graceful  and 
grateful  terms  in  manuscript  to  his  Master,  Mr.  (leorge 
Kiebau.  His  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  drawing  in 
perspective  he  owed  to  the  kindly  interest  in  him  manifested 
by  a  lodger  at  Mr.  Riebau’s,  a  French  artist  of  some  ability, 
named  M.  Masquerier,  one  who  had  painted  the  portrait 
of  Napoleon  the  First,  but  who  was  then  a  political  refugee 
in  England.  Towards  the  close  of  Faraday’s  apprentice¬ 
ship  there  came  to  him,  however,  a  more  remarkable  op¬ 
portunity  lor  advancement  in  every  way  than  any  by  which 
his  well-ordered  and  industrious  career  bad  yet  been  glad¬ 
dened.  Among  the  customers  who  occasionally  dropjied 
in  at  the  stationer’s  shop,  where  the  amateur  student  of 
science  during  his  working  hours  was  busily  occupied  in 
his  handicraft  of  book-binding,  was  one  Mr.  Dance,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  recently  incorporated  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion.  Struck  with  the  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  scientific 
knowledge  manifested  by  the  stationer’s  apprentice,  Mr. 
Dance,  considerately  obtained  free  admission  for  Faraday 
to  the  four  last  lectures  delivered  during  the  spring  of  1812 
in  the  theatre  of  the  building  in  Albemarle  Street,  by  the 
then  world-famous  discoverer  of  potassium,  soon  to  be  the 
yet  more  renowned  inventor  of  the  Safety  Lamp,  Sir 
IIumphiT  Davy,  Chemist,  Physicist,  and  Natural  Philoso¬ 
pher.  The  first  of  those  four  memorable  lectures,  when 
Davy  had  Faraday  among  his  auditors,  was  (1812  being 
leap  year)  on  the  29th  February.  The  second  was  on  the 
14tn  March.  The  third  and  fourth  were  respectively  on 
t'le  8th  and  10th  of  April.  Upon  each  occasion  Faraday 
sat  in  the  gallery  immediately  over  the  clock,  taking  copi¬ 
ous  notes  the  whole  of  the  time,  drinking  in  every  word, 
watching  keenly  every  movement  The  subjects  under 
consideration  were  first  radiant  matter,  second  the  yellow¬ 
ish-green  gas,  thence,  from  its  color,  called  Chlo¬ 

rine,  third  simple  inflammables,  and  fourth  metals.  The 
Notes  taken  by  Faraday  were  afterwards  written  out  by 
him  with  great  care,  illustrated,  annotated,  and  indexed, 
the  whole  being  bound  up  in  a  quarto  volume. 

Ambitious  of  winning  his  way,  he  hardly  knew  how,  to 
some  more  congenial  occupation  than  the  one  opened  up  to 
him  in  the  future  by  the  prosecution  of  his  handicraft  as  a 
book-binder  Faraday  ventured  to  address  a  letter  respect¬ 
fully  avowing  his  aspirations  to  the  then  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  His  application,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  unanswered.  Meanwhile,  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1812,  the  seven  years  of  his  apprenticeship  ex¬ 
pired.  And  upon  the  following  day,  the  8th,  he  went  as  a 
journeyman  bemk-binder  into  the  employment  of  an  irasci¬ 
ble  French  emigre,  Mr.  De  la  Roche.  The  position  of  the 
embryo  philosopher  became  simply  intolerable.  Loathing 
trade  and  loving  science,  he  wrote  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
enclosing  to  him,  with  his  letter,  the  MS.  quarto,  already 
described,  of  his  Notes  on  Sir  Humphry’s  four  Lectures. 
Christmas  was  approaching ;  Davy  was  at  the  moment  upon 
the  eve  of  quitting  town  for  the  holidays,  but  before  his 
departure,  wrote,  on  the  12th  December,  1812,  —  to  his 
honor  be  it  said,  —  a  singularly  gracious  answer  to  his 
young  correspondent’s  application.  Offering  to  give  Far¬ 
aday  an  interview  on  his  return  to  London,  he  said,  among 
other  things  :  “  It  would  gratify  me  to  be  of  any  service  to 
you ;  ”  adding,  “  I  wish  it  may  be  in  my  power.”  The  de¬ 


sire  expressed  by  Faraday,  of  course,  had  been  that,  in  any 
suitable  capacity,  he  might  be  employed  at  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution.  Immediately  upon  Sir  Humphry’s  return  to 
town  the  interview  took  place,  as  incidentally  mentioned 
in  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  in  the  vestibule  or  ante¬ 
room  of  the  lecturing-theatre.  An  incident  may  here  be 
mentioned,  of  the  reality  of  which  there  apjiears  to  be  no 
doubt  whatever,  and  according  to  the  account  cursorily 
iven  of  which  by  Faraday’s  biographer  he  would  seem  to 
ave  first  come  face  to  face  with  Davy  during  the  previous 
October,  almost  immediately  on  the  expiration  of  the  date 
of  his  apprenticeship.  It  is  related,  in  fact,  that  just  liefbre 
the  close  of  the  October  of  1812,  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
having  been  invalided  during  his  experiments  in  regard  to 
chloride  of  nitrogen  by  the  accidental  ignition  and  detona¬ 
tion  of  that  explosive  liquid,  required  the  temporary  aid  of 
an  amanuensis  by  reason  of  one  of  bis  eyes  having  been 
so  seriously  injured  that  the  wounds  resulted  in  an  attack 
of  inllammation.  In  consequence  of  this  Michael  Faraday 
for  a  few  days  together  acted  in  that  capacity  —  namely, 
as  Davy’s  scientific  amanuensis  or  secretary,  the  opportu¬ 
nity  coming  to  him,  it  is  conjectured,  through  his  having 
been  introduced  to  Sir  Humphry  by  the  French  artist 
Masquerier.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  was  not  until 
afterwards,  as  already  intimated,  that  the  young  aspirant 
for  more  congenial  employment  than  that  which  secured 
to  him  skill  as  a  journeyman  book-binder,  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  new  patron,  the  great  chemical  philoso- 
her  of  Albemarle  Street,  in  the  way  just  now  recounted, 
is  disrelish  for  trade  and  his  love  of  science.  With  all 
his  wish  to  befriend  him.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  had  to  wait 
until  some  suitable  vacancy  might  arise  to  admit  of  Fara¬ 
day’s  being  engaged  at  the  Royal  Institution.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurred  sooner  than  might  have  anticipated.  A 
couple  of  years  previously,  on  the  30th  October,  1810, 
Faraday’s  father,  the  honest  blacksmith,  hiid  expired. 
'I'lie  widowed  mother — who  survived  her  husband  nearly 
thirty  years  afterwards,  dying  in  point  of  fact  in  the  March 
of  1838  at  Islington,  long  after  her  famous  son  had  to  her 
great  pride  won  his  way  to  celebrity  —  had  removed  with 
her  children,  while  Michael  was  still  an  apprentice  at  Mr. 
Kiebau’s,  from  their  rooms  over  the  coach-house  in  Jacob’s 
W'ell  Mews,  to  others  of  a  little  better  character  at  No.  18, 
Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Place.  There,  one  night  in 
the  early  spring  of  1813,  Faraday  was  undressing,  prepar¬ 
atory  to  turning  into  bed,  when  a  grand  looking  carriage 
with  powdered  livery-servants,  drew  up  with  a  crash  at  the 
door,  and  a  note  from  Sir  Humphry  was  left  for  the  young 
book-binder,  asking  him  to  call  in  Albemarle  Street  on  the 
following  morning.  A  situation  that  seemed  to  be  the  very 
thing  for  him,  had  just  fallen  vacant  at  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion.  It  was  that  of  chemical  assistant  in  the  lecture-theatre 
and  the  laboratory.  To  it,  in  succession  to  William  Payne, 
Michael  Faraday,  at  Sir  Humphry’s  instance,  was  event¬ 
ually  nominated.  At  a  meeting  of  the  managers,  which  took 
place  on  March  18th,  1813,  his  name,  as  a  candidate  fw 
the  office,  was  brought  forward  by  Davy  himself,  and  his 
age  (twenty-two)  was  s(>ecified.  Sir  Humphry  adding  that, 
so  far  as  he  himself  had  been  able  to  observe  or  ascertain, 
he  appeared  to  be  well-fitted  for  the  apjiointment.  “  His 
habits  are  good,”  said  Davy,  “  his  disposition  is  active  and 
cheerful,  and  his  manner  intelligent.”  The  situation  was 
modest  enough,  being  that  of  attendant  upon  the  lecturers 
and  experimentalists.  The  remuneration  was  sm^l, 
amounting  at  the  outset  to  no  more  than  25s.  a  week,  with 
rooms  on  the  establishment  (first  of  all  in  the  attics)  and 
such  little  perquisites  for  his  own  use  as  coals  and  candles. 
There,  in  point  of  fact,  and  for  upwards  of  half  a  century 
afterwards,  Michael  Faradajr  found  his  fitting  stand-point 
From  that  time  forward  until  the  close  of  his  honored  life, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  he  found  there  more  than  simply 
a  pied-h-terre,  he  found  his  home,  his  arena,  his  rostrum, 
the  spot  of  ground  in  which  his  domestic  existence  was 
most  happily  passed,  where  his  exquisite  skill  as  a  scien¬ 
tific  expositor,  and  his  wonderful  genius  as  a  scientific  dis- 
courser,  were  equally  manifested.  At  the  period  of  Fara¬ 
day’s  entrance  into  the  Royal  Institution,  Davy  occupied  the 
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joint  offices  of  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Director  of  the 
Laboratory.  When,  several  years  afterwards,  Sir  Hum¬ 
phry  gave  up  the  former  ptosition  to  his  successor.  Profes¬ 
sor  Brande,ne  insisted,  at  the  same  time,  that  Faraday 
should  be  nominated  at  once  to  the  latter,  namely,  that  of 
Director  of  the  Laboratory,  a  post  thenceforward  held  until 
his  death,  by  that  greatest  of  all  philosophers.  Very 
modestly  and  unassumingly  he  took  his  place  at  the  outset, 
however,  as  the  scientific  assistant,  first  of  Davy,  and 
afterwards  of  Brande,  acquiring  such  skill  at  last  in  that 
capacity,  that  the  latter  was  familiarly  said  to  lecture  on 
vavel !  At  the  commencement  of  his  engagement  at  the 
Institution,  thanks  to  Davy’s  audacity  and  his  own  in 
dealing  with  detonating  compounds,  he  ran  the  gauntlet, 
before  a  single  month  was  out,  of  as  many  as  four  explo¬ 
sions  in  the  laboratory.  Upon  another  occasion,  later  on, 
when  he  was  busily  occupied  in  his  first  daring  experiments 
in  the  way  of  liquefying  gases,  he  had  as  many  as  thirteen 
fragments  of  glass  driven  into  his  eyeball  by  one  of  these 
shattering  explosions.  His  heart  was  so  entirely  in  his 
work,  however,  at  these  times,  that  it  was  with  him,  liter¬ 
ally,  as  it  might  have  been  on  the  leading  of  some  Forlorn 
Hope  by  Nelson  or  Dundonald ;  the  very  sense  of  the 
peril  gave  an  added  zest  to  the  enterprise.  In  his  eager 
quest  of  scientific  knowledge,  Faraday  had  entered  his 
name  among  some  thirty  or  forty  young  men  of  the  middle 
and  lower  ranks,  who,  for  their  mutual  improvement,  had 
formed  themselves  into  what  was  called  the  City  Philo¬ 
sophic  Society.  Animated  discussion  there  took  place  of 
an  evening,  at  which  the  young  assistant  of  Davy  appears 
to  have  h(nd  his  ground  with  singular  ability.  Another 
of  the  members,  a  Mr.  Dryden,  in  sketching  the  scene 
metrically,  introduces  Faraday,  emphatically  as  the  chief 
of  all  the  debaters,  saying  of  him,  among  other  things 
equally  eulogistic :  — 

“  His  powers  unshackled  range  from  pole  to  pole, 

His  mind  from  error  free,  from  guilt  his  soul : 

Warmth  in  his  heart,  good  humor  in  his  face, 

A  friend  to  mirth,  but  foe  to  vile  grimace.” 

Half-a-dozen  of  the  members  between  whiles  used  to 
meet  alternately  at  Magrath’s  warehouse  in  Wood  Street, 
City,  and  at  Faraday’s  attics  in  the  Royal  Institution,  for 
their  mutual  gramraatic  advancement.  What  Michael 
Faraday  even  then  especially  aspired  to  be,  was  not  so 
much  a  physicist,  a  name  which  he  always  detested,  as 
point-blank  —  a  philosopher.  For  his  more  rapid  elevation 
to  that  rank  he  had  soon  afforded  him  a  resplendent  op¬ 
portunity. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  having  about  this  time  expressed  a 
wish  to  extend  his  researches  by  travelling  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Great,  whose  sympathies 
were  always  with  genius,  although  he  was  just  then  enter¬ 
ing  upon  that  stupendous  struggle  with  the  last  and  most 
formidable  of  all  the  coalitions  against  his  vast  domination, 
which  led  in  the  end  to  his  downfall,  found  time,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  momentous  preoccupations,  to  transmit  a 
s^ial  pass  through  his  dominions,  whithersoever  he 
pWsed,  to  the  great  English  Philosopher.  As  his  philo¬ 
sophical  assistant  and  amanuensis,  Faraday  accompanied 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  upon  this  profoundly  interesting  tour. 
Since  the  rupture  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  the  continent 
had  been  in  a  manner  closed  against  chance  travellers. 
The  way  was  opened  now  betimes,  however,  thanks  to  Na¬ 
poleon’s  authoritative  permit  to  the  English  savant  and  his 
companion.  Between  the  October  of  1813,  and  the  April 
of  1815,  when  the  final  crash  of  Waterloo  was  becoming 
imminent,  they  were  busily  engaged  in  traversing  France, 
Italy,  the  Tyrol,  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland.  Fara¬ 
day  up  to  that  date  had  never  been  a  dozen  miles  from 
liOndon.  Even  before  quitting  the  shores  of  England  upon 
this  continental  journey,  he  exulted  at  having  had  first 
exposed  to  his  view  on  his  road  to  Plymouth  the  geological 
foundations  of  the  earth  visible  at  a  glance  on  that  part  of 
the  coast  of  Devonshire.  Upon  reaching  Paris  he  was 
enabled  to  examine  at  his  leisure  in  the  galleries  of  the 
lA)avre,  under  the  title  of  the  wondrous  Musee  Napoleon, 


all  the  grand  artistic  treasures  of  the  world  brought  to¬ 
gether  under  one  roof,  the  priceless  spoils  of  the  great  wars 
of  the  modern  Sesostris.  Napoleon  himself  he  saw,  though 
but  at  a  tantalizing  distance,  on  the  18th  December,  1813, 
going  in  state  to  the  Senate,  huddled  up  in  an  enormous 
robe  of  ermine,  his  features  overshadowed  by  a  tremendous 
plume  of  feathers  drooping  from  a  velvet  hat,  as  he  sat  in 
one  corner  of  the  gorgeous  state-carriage,  upon  which  were 
clustered  in  various  parts  as  many  as  fourteen  servants  in 
the  imperial  live^  of  green-and-gold.  Hastening  on  to 
Italy,  where  Sir  Humphry  and  his  assistant  loitered  with 
especial  delight  at  Rome  and  Florence,  the  two  philosophic 
travellers,  the  one  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  the  other  in 
the  vernal  flush  of  his  noble  and  elevating  aspirations, 
went  further  afield  among  the  principal  cities,  museums, 

^  and  universities  of  the  continent.  It  has  been  said  of 
Faraday,  not  inaptly,  that  Europe  was  his  university.  In 
traversing  it  thus,  in  intimate  association  with  Davy,  he 
became  personally  known  at  the  outset  of  his  career  to 
the  leading  men  of  science  of  that  period  in  various  coun¬ 
tries,  dating  in  point  of  fact  from  that  time  a  series  of  in¬ 
estimable  friendships.  The  professors  of  the  grand  Euro¬ 
pean  University  through  which  Michael  Faraday  was  thus 
enabled  to  advance  his  scientific  education  were  Davy  and 
his  contemporaries.  A  year  and  a  half  was  in  this  manner 
most  profitably  occupied.  Immediately  upon  the  return 
of  Sir  Humphry  and  his  companion,  the  latter  was  re¬ 
engaged  as  scientific  assistant  in  the  lecture-room  and  the 
lalwratory,  by  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Institution.  He 
was  so  reengaged  at  the  slightly  advanced  salary,  or  rather 
wage,  of  SO.f.  a  week,  his  income  being  raised,  a  year  after¬ 
wards,  to  £100  per  annum.  It  was  in  the  September  of 
181.5,  that  a  marked  change  was  noticeable  in  the  Note¬ 
book  of  the  Laboratory,  when  the  sprawling  entries  of 
Brande  ceased,  and  Faraday’s  neat  and  orderly  penman¬ 
ship  for  so  many  years  together  commenced.  From  that 
date  his  scientific  advancement,  especially  in  his  rapidly- 
accumulated  knowledge  of  chemistry  was  very  remarkable. 
Davy,  recognizing  more  and  more  clearly  the  rare  and 
exceptional  capacities  of  his  assistant,  began  to  entrust  to 
him  betimes  various  easy  analyses.  Faraday’s  earliest 
entry  of  all  in  the  laboratory  Note-book  just  referred  to, 
had  relation  to  his  own  analysis  of  Dutch  Turf  Ash.  In 
1818,  he  was  experimenting  most  originally  in  regard  to 
Sounding  Flames.  Such  was  the  recognition  he  had 
already  won  from  Sir  Humphry,  that  in  the  course  of  that 
pliilosopher’s  paper  descriptive  of  his  own  researches  in 
regard  to  flame,  leading  to  the  gradual  perfecting  of  his 
Safety  Lamp,  he  emphatically  acknowledges  himself  “  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Michael  Faraday  for  much  able  assistance.” 
Apart  from  his  professional  lalmrs  as  assistant  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  he  was  beginning  to  lecture  and  beginning  to 
write.  Faraday’s  first  lecture,  in  point  of  fact,  took  place 
on  the  17th  .lanuary,  1816,  at  the  City  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety,  and  had  relation,  comprehensively,  to  the  General 
Properties  of  Matter.  From  that  .starting  point  he  rose  to 
be  at  last  the  admitted  Prince  of  all  Experimental  Lec¬ 
turers.  His  earliest  paper  was  published  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science,  and  was  descriptive  of  his  analysis  of 
some  native  caustic  lime  from  Tuscany.  Writing  to  him 
from  Rome,  in  the  October  of  1818,  Sir  Humphry,  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  the  Eternal  City  only  four  years  pre¬ 
viously  as  his  amanuensis,  ended  his  letter  by  saying,  “  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  there  is  no  one  more  interested  in  your  success 
and  welfare  than  your  sincere  well-wisher  and  friend,  H. 
Davy.” 

At  thirty  years  of  age,  that  is,  in  1821,  Faraday  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  young-loooking  man,  well  made,  and  neatly 
dressed.  He  was  still  standing  quietly  within  the  bend  of 
the  horse-shoe  table,  when  Professor  Brande  was  lecturing, 
as  his  ever  keen-eyed  and  ready-handed  assistant.  The 
year  last-mentioned  was,  in  several  ways,  memorable  as 
marking  a  distant  epoch  in  Faraday’s  biography.  Immedi¬ 
ately  before  its  commencement,  in  the  Decemoer  of  1820, 
he  had  reported  what  is  still  notable  as  about  the  very  first 
of  his  long  list  of  wonderful  discoveries  —  that  of  chloride 
of  carbon.  Midway  in  1821,  on  th9  13th  June,  Faraday 
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was  united  in  marriage  to  Sarah  Barnard,  the  third  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  silversmith  in  Paternoster  Row  —  the  Barnards,  like 
the  Faradays,  being  Sandemanians.  Shortly  before  his 
nuptials  Faratlay  had  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
House  and  Laboratory  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Addi¬ 
tional  accommodation  was  afforded  him  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  bring 
his  wife  to  a  comfortable  home  under  those  familiar  root- 
beams.  The  wedding  was  as  carefully  arranged  in  avoid¬ 
ance  of  anything  like  fuss  as  that  of  Wemmick  in  “  Great 
Expectations.”  Back  to  his  old  haunts,  he  brought  with 
him  his  bride,  and  there  they  continued  to  reside  for  forty- 
six  years  together  in  uninterrupted  happiness.  Between 
the  two  there  was  the  most  perfect  congeniality.  A  hap¬ 
pier  union  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine.  Before  the 
year  was  out  he  had  so  far  extended  Ampere’s  beautiful  ex¬ 
periments  as  to  the  mutual  action  of  magnets  and  electric 
currents  that  when  after  many  months  of  unsuccessful  trial 
he  at  last  saw  them  begin  to  move  round  each  other,  it  is 
related  of  him  that,  boylike,  he  rotated  himself  with  delight, 
and  celebrated  the  occasion  by  taking  his  attendant,  a  mere 
stripling,  as  a  treat  for  the  evening  to  Astley’s  Amphithe¬ 
atre.  In  the  midst  of  his  profound  scientific  labors  he  had 
an  unsophisticated  love  of  fun  and  a  relish  for  the  simplest 
amusements.  During  his  bachelor  days  he  enlivened  his 
home  solitude  by  playing  on  the  flute.  Then  and  after¬ 
wards  be  enjoyed  singing  bass  in  glees  and  quartetts  at  the 
house  of  one  of  his  musical  acquaintances.  His  mechani¬ 
cal  ingenuity  was  shown  at  this  time  by  his  contrivance  of 
a  velocipede,  a  precursor  of  the  more  recently  perfected  bi¬ 
cycle  —  on  which,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  it  would 
be  his  delight  to  run  his  way  up  hill  to  the  heath  at  Hamp¬ 
stead.  In  1823  he  was  engaged  in  squeezing  chlorine  and 
other  gases  by  powerful  compression  into  a  liquid  form, 
afterwards  in  one  instance  successfully  applying  the  result 
of  his  experiments  as  a  disinfectant  when  a  malignant  fever 
was  raging  at  Millbank  Penitentiary.  Faraday’s  first  paper 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  was  the  one  read  by  him 
as  long  previously  as  on  the  21st  December,  1820,  li^fore 
the  Royal  Society,  on  two  new  compounds  of  iodine,  car¬ 
bon  and  hydrogen.  Reverting  briefly  to  his  first  great 
electro-magnetic  discovery,  we  would  direct  attention  for  a 
moment  in  passing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  he  had  thus 
followed  up  Oersted’s  newly-disclosed  action  of  a  voltaic 
current  on  the  magnetic  needle.  Ampere,  in  development 
of  the  curious  fact  thus  brought  to  light  in  1820,  showed 
clearly  enough  how  every  magnetic  phenomenon  then 
known  might  be  reduced  to  the  sympathetic  or  mutual  ac¬ 
tion  of  electric  currents.  And  it  was  in  reward  for  his  per¬ 
severing  researches  in  regard  to  the  conjectures  thus 
opened  up  to  his  contemplation  that  Faraday  was  enabled 
on  the  Christmas  Day  of  1821  to  display  to  his  wife  in  the 
Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution  the  actual  visible  rev¬ 
olution  of  a  magnetic-needle  round  an  electric  current  pie- 
cisely  as  he  had  long  anticipated  he  should  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  demonstrating.  Often  and  often  the  result  of  his 
investigations  came  to  him,  as  in  this  instance,  quite  sud¬ 
denly,  as  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  almost  painfully  reit¬ 
erated  experiments.  It  was  so  strikingly  enough,  moreover, 
when  the  moment  arrived  at  which  he  was  enabled  first  to 
observe  the  li(|uefaction  of  chlorine  already  mentioned. 
An  appreciative  disciple  like  Mr.  Robert  Mallet  could 
afterwards  point  exultantly  to  the  historic  spot  in  the  labo¬ 
ratory  where  Faradajr  sto^  when  he  first  realized  the  tri¬ 
umph  thus  won  by  his  perseverance.  But  only  a  very  few 
minutes  previously,  unaware  of  what  the  great  chemist  was 
about,  Dr.  Paris,  who  was  loitering  through  the  laboratory, 
could  actually  banter  the  young  experimentalist  upon  em¬ 
ploying  glass  vessels  that  were  not  perfectly  clean.  Inso¬ 
much  tnat  Faraday  felt  almost  constrained  on  the  following 
morning  to  blurt  out  the  startling  fact  thus  laconically: 
“  Dear  Sir,  —  The  oil  you  noticed  yesterday  turns  out  to 
be  liquid  chlorine.  Yours  faithfully,  Michael  Faraday.” 

Conseauent  upon  a  change  in  the  management,  Faraday, 
on  the  7th  of  February,  of  1826,  from  having  been  hitherto 
■imply  the  chemical  assistant,  was  appointed  the  Director 
of  tne  Royal  Institution.  Nearly  a  twelvemonth  previous. 


according  to  a  recollection  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  was 
often  fond  of  relating.  Professor  Brande  being  accidentally 
one  day  a  defaulter  in  the  midst  of  a  course  of  lectures,  Mr. 
Faraday,  the  hitherto  silent  and  unobtrusive  assistant 
stepped  to  the  front  as  his  more  than  ellicient  substitute. 
It  was  his  unpremeditated  debut  in  the  scene  of  his  count¬ 
less  triumphs  afterwards  as  a  lecturer.  This  was  in  1824. 
Not  until  his  nomination  in  the  following  twelvemonth  as 
director  were  the  subsequently  long  famous  Friday  even¬ 
ings  in  the  laboratory  commenced.  That  was  an  institu¬ 
tion  essentially  of  his  own  creation.  In  1827,  during  the 
spring,  he  delivered  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  Chem¬ 
ical  Manipulation  at  the  London  Institution.  His  first 
course  at  the  Royal  Institution  was  one  of  six  lectures  on 
Chemical  Philosophy.  His  Christmas  Lectures  on  chem¬ 
istry,  in  which  he  so  often  delighted  to  address  juvenile 
audiences  as  they  had  never  been  addressed  before,  and  as 
they  have  never  been  addressed  since,  began  in  that  same 
year,  the  26th  December,  to  be  continued  in  golden  se- 
(jucnce  during  many  subsequent  holidays.  Half-a-dozcn 
lectures  each  wintry  season  he  thus  addressed  to  the  boyi 
and  girls  home  for  Christmas  — 

“  Fairy  Tales  of  Science 
And  the  long  results  of  time  :  ” 

bewitching  their  ears  with  a  <juiet  chat  that  had  all  the 
charm  for  them  of  story-telling,  and  illustrating  his  remarks 
with  a  succession  of  radiant  ex[)eriments  that  were  as  sur¬ 
prising  as  a  display  of  fireworks  or  as  the  harlctjuinade  of 
a  piintomime.  For  nineteen  years  together,  namely,  until 
their  discontinuance  in  1846,  Faraday,  who  had  an  especial 
love  for  children,  continued  to  give  this  annual  treat,  as 
entertaining  as  it  was  instructive,  to  the  youngsters  at 
Christmas  time.  An  historical  painting  of  peculiar  interest 

[)reserves  to  recollection  the  appearance  of  the  theatre  or 
ecture-room  of  the  Royal  Institution  upon  one  of  the  most 
memorable  of  his  Juvenile  nights.  The  picture  referred 
to  is  the  one  painted  by  Mr.  Blaikley.  The  Prince  Consort 
is  in  the  chair,  having  beside  him  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
“  the  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state,”  then  in  his 
boyhood,  and  his  brother.  Prince  Alfred,  now  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh ;  Murchison,  Delarue,  Mrs.  Faraday,  and  others 
arc  distinguishable  among  the  audience.  Sir  James  South 
is  leaning  by  the  doorway.  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  the  lecturer’s 
biographer,  is  to  the  left  of  the  three  Princes.  Behind  the 
horse-shoe  table  Professor  Faraday  is  standing  in  animated 
discourse.  In  the  background  is  observable  his  faithful 
attendant,  so  long  associated  with  the  philosopher,  both  at 
the  lecture-table  and  in  the  laboratory.  Sergeant  Charles 
Anderson,  an  old  soldier,  formerly  in  the  Royal  Artillery. 
The  philosopher’s  title  as  Professor  he  obtained  in  1833, 
the  very  year  in  which  his  poor  income  of  thirty  shilling! 
a  week  was  raised  to  a  modest  £100  a  year.  For,  it  was 
then  that  a  munificent  member  of  the  Royal  Institution  and 
of  Parliament,  John  F'uller,  M.  P.,  founded  a  Chair  of 
Chemistry,  giving  it  an  endowment  that  brought  in  £100 
a  year,  and  crowning  his  good  work  by  at  once  nominating 
F'eraday  for  life  as  the  first  recipient  of  the  advantages  of 
this  F  uierian  I’rofessorship.  The  philosopher’s  singularly 
moderate  income  was  thereby  at  once  doubled,  and  as  the 
establishment  in  Albemarle  Street  continued  to  prosper 
under  his  direction,  little  by  little,  his  own  recompense  wa! 
increased.  Apart  from  his  regular  avocations  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Royal  Institution,  commercial  analyses  poured 
in  upon  him  in  constantly  increasing  abundance.  Ills  at¬ 
tention  to  these  proved  to  him  easily  and  largely  remuner¬ 
ative.  The  gains  thus  accruing  to  him  in  that  one  year 
exceeded  £  1,000.  The  following  year  they  were  yet  larger. 
There  can  Im  little  doubt  of  this,  that  they  might  readily 
have  been  increased,  for  every  subsequent  twelvemonth,  to 
an  additional  £5,000,  at  a  moderate  computation.  They 
were  all  foregone,  however,  quite  unhesitatingly,  b^  Faraday 
in  the  interests  of  Science  and  Philosophy.  AN  ealth  wa! 
within  his  grasp,  and  he  had  but  to  close  bis  hand  upon  it 
Unselfishly  he  resolved  to  forego  all  idea  of  accepting  the 
ample  fortune  then  clearly  within  his  reach  —  solely  be¬ 
cause  he  saw,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  as  clearly,  that  no 
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\eu  distinctly  there  lay  before  him  the  opportunity  of  wid¬ 
ening  the  world’s  knowledge.  In  making  plain  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  electricity  from  magnetism,  he  had  just  announced 
one  of  his  greatest  discoveries.  Opening  up  in  radiant  per¬ 
spective  from  this  astounding  revelation,  there  lay  the  pos¬ 
sible  solution  of  the  grand  problem,  how  one  form  might  be 
made  to  exhibit  at  pleasure  the  phenomena  of  magnetism 
and  of  common  or  voltaic  electricity.  The  alternative, 
sharply  defined,  was  before  him  to  choose  from  —  Fame, 
through  the  laying  bare  of  the  grandest  secrets  of  Nature; 
or  affluence  with  the  abandonment  of  the  darling  studies  of 
bis  life.  Faraday’s  decision,  the  instant  he  realized  this, 
was  prompt  and  unhesitating.  He  deliberately  turned  his 
back  upon  wealth,  and  gave  himself  up  thenceforth  wholly 
and  absolutely  to  the  goddess  of  Science  whom  he  wor¬ 
shipped.  The  effect  of  his  decision  was  immediately  appar¬ 
ent.  His  professional  gains,  from  being  some  £1,200  or 
£1,300  in  1831,  dropped  abruptly,  in  1832,  to  £ld3  9s.  In 
subsequent  years,  they  never  approached  even  that  petty 
aggregate.  Commercial  analyses  he  had  no  longer  time 
fw.  The  veil  of  Isis  was  not  merely,  it  might  bi  said,  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  raised  by  his  reverent  hand  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  fellow  men,  but  to  his  own  keen  vision,  it  is 
hardly  extravagant  to  say,  appeared  at  moments  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  transparent. 

After  eighteen  years’  residence  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
where  his  time  was  pretty  equally  divided  between  his  own 
home-room,  the  lecture  theatre,  and  the  laboratory,  Fara¬ 
day,  in  1831,  being  himself  then  Just  forty,  and  at  the  very 
climax  or  maturity  of  his  intellectual  strength,  made  his 
grand  discovery  of  Magneto-electricity. 

A  symmetrical  grouping  together  of  his  marvellous  rev¬ 
elations  of  the  laws  of  Nature  has  been  suggested  by  his 
gifted  successor  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  Albemarle 
Street,  Professor  Tyndall.  According  to  that  ingenious 
arrangement  or  ordering  of  Faraday’s  leading  discoveries 
as  an  Electrician  and  Natural  Philosopher,  the  one  just 
now  mentioned  shows  clustered  around  it  the  various 
results  of  all  the  great  Professor’s  researches  in  the  domain 
of  magneto-electric  induction  I  His  investigations,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  on  the  extra  current,  on  the  lines  of  magnetic  force, 
on  the  polar  conditions  of  diamagnetic  bodies,  on  the 
repulsive  phenomena  of  the  magnetic  field,  as  well  as  on 
the  employment  of  the  induced  magneto-electric  current, 
as  at  once  a  measure  and  a  test  of  magnetic  force.  Aston¬ 
ishing  as  all  the.se  revelations  of  the  inner  mysteries  of  the 
arcana  of  the  universe  are  in  themselves,  as  compared  with 
the  profounder  achievements  of  Faraday  as  a  scientific 
discoverer,  in  his  way  a  sort  of  Columbus-Copernicus  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  Tyndall  has  gone  so  far  as  to  pro¬ 
nounce  all  the  work  just  now  enumerated  as,  everything 
considered,  but  the  mere  vestibule  to  the  temple  of  grand 
troths  afterwards  built  up  by  Faraday’s  master  hand.  As 
the  second  group  or  cluster  of  his  astounding  aggregation 
of  discoveries,  his  successor  has  regard  next  of  all  to  those 
resulting  from  Farad.ay’s  subsequent  researches,  the  domi¬ 
nant  out-come  of  which  was  his  definition  of  the  great  law 
of  definite  electro-chemical  decomposition.  Around  that 
central  revelation  were  massetl  others,  as  it  were,  of  a 
cognate  but  subsidiary  character  in  regard  to  electro¬ 
chemical  conduction,  in  regard  to  electrolysis  both  with 
the  pile  and  with  the  machine,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  his 
Malysis  of  the  contact  theory,  and  his  searching  inquiries 
in  regard  to  the  source  of  voltaic  electricity.  Towering 
thove  all  the  others  as  his  third  and  supreme  cluster  of 
discoveries,  came  those  which  marked  his  glorious  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  Magnetization  of  Light.  Speaking  of  this  in  a 
low  of  grateful  admiration.  Professor  Tyndall,  fresh  from 
IS  own  sublime  Alpine  wanderings,  declares  it  to  be 
wnong  all  Faraday’s  discoveries,  as  the  Weisshorn  among 
iMuntains,  “high,  beautiful,  and  alone.”  Then  it  was 
that  with  his  ingeniously  contrived  crystalline  lump  of 
heavy  glass,  made  of  the  silico-borate  of  lead,  two  inches 
square  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  suspended  between 
the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  Faraday  bi  ought  to  view 
the  startling  fact  that  a  body  which  in  its  ordinary  condi¬ 
tion  exerts  no  action  on  light  when  examined  in  the 


polariscope,  directly  it  is  submitted  to  powerful  magnetic 
action  shows  itself  capable  of  circular  polarization.  Every¬ 
thing  being  arranged  for  this  astounding  demonstration 
when  the  force  of  the  electro-magnet  was  developed,  the 
field  from  having  been  black  became  luminous  —  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  luminous  so  long  as  the  electric  current  was 
passing.  Speaking  it  reverently,  Tev^d^ru  ^<if,  koI  kytvtro 
Faraday’s  fourth  group  of  discoveries.  Professor 
Tyndall  places  under  the  head  of  Diamagnetism.  As  the 
result  of  his  surprising  researches,  the  magnetic  condition 
of  all  matter  was  revealed.  The  philosopher  then  demon¬ 
strated  in  point  of  fact  that  the  motions  displayed  in  a 
magnetic  field  by  all  diamagnetic  bodies  —  organic  bodies, 
for  example,  as  varied  as  wax,  blood,  bread,  beef,  apples, 
and  leather  —  are  all  reducible  to  one  very  simple  law  — 
namely,  that  “  the  particles  of  the  diamagnetic  tend  to 
move  into  the  positions  of  the  weakest  magnetic  force.” 
Thickly  clustered,  moreover,  around  his  central  dis¬ 
covery  of  Diamagnetism  (communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  18th  December,  1845)  were  the  results  of 
his  subtle  investigations  in  regard  to  the  magnetism  of 
flames  and  gases,  in  regard  to  the  magneto-crystallic 
action,  and  in  reganl  to  purely  atmospheric  magnetbm. 

While  unquestionably  the  fame  of  Faraday  rests  prin¬ 
cipally  on  these  four  grand  groups  of  magneto-electric 
discovery,  other  discoveries  of  an  extraordinary  character 
enhance  the  glory  of  his  reputation.  Conspicuous  among 
these  were  the  results  of  his  memorable  researches  in 
regard  to  the  liquefaction  of  gases,  in  regard  to  frictional 
electricity,  in  respect  to  the  source  of  power  in  the  hydro¬ 
electric  machine,  in  reference  to  the  electricity  of  the 
gymnotus,  in  regard  to  electro-magnetic  rotations,  and  in 
respect  to  regelation.  Eminent  among  his  purely  chemical 
disclosures  was  his  discovery  of  benzol,  prepared  by  him 
originally  through  the  destructive  distillation  of  benzoate 
of  lime,  but  now  obtained  innocuously  and  in  enormous 
quantities  from  coal-tar  naphtha.  It  is  from  this  that  all 
the  exquisite  aniline  dyes  of  modern  commerce  are  ob¬ 
tained,  mauve  and  magenta  and  blues  and  violets  and 
ruby-reds,  equalling  in  beauty  the  Tyrian  purple,  and  vying 
with  the  prismatic  colors  of  the  rainbow.  So  enormous 
were  Faraday’s  labors  as  an  experimentalist,  that  the 
private  Notes  of  his  Researches,  which  are  all  numbered, 
and  which,  as  sacred  memorials  of  his  genius,  are  all  care¬ 
fully  preserved,  have  the  astounding  figure  of  No.  16,041 
affixed  to  their  final  paragraph. 

As  to  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  world  from  these  pro¬ 
found  and  abstruse  investigations  of  the  philosopher,  they 
are  simply  priceless  and  incalculable.  Does  any  one  ask 
in  what  direction  they  lie,  or  whether  to  mankind  at  large 
they  are  of  any  practical  advantage  ?  Let  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall  answer  them  as  by  a  casual  movement  of  his  dexter 
finger  —  pointing  now  to  those  telegraphic  wires  which  are 
trailed  across  our  streets  as  though  spiders  of  Brobdignae 
had  been  spinning  in  the  cities  of  Lilliput,  and  along  which 
“Faraday’s  currents”  are  momentarily  spce<ling  from 
place  to  place  —  now  to  those  electric  lights  which  nightly 
shine  on  either  side  of  the  British  Channel,  there  at  La 
Hhve,  here  at  Dungeness  1  And  speaking  of  whii  h.  Professor 
Tyndall  says  truly  that  these  are  nothing  less  than  “  Fara¬ 
day’s  sparks  exalted  by  suitable  machinery  to  sunlike 
splendor.”  Not  unnaturally,  as  the  result  of  the  constant 
tension  of  his  mind  in  working  out  so  many  profound,  and 
often  seemingly  all  but  inscrutable  problems,  his  health 
occasionally  broke  down,  once  so  completely,  in  1841,  that 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  give  himself  a  year  of  brain 
rest,  u|)on  which  occasion  he  took  a  delightful  run  into 
Switzerland.  That  he  in  truth  needed  repose  is  sufficiently 
evidenced  by  the  Royal  Society’s  catalogue,  which  actually 
gives  a  list  of  158  papers  of  his  contributed  either  to  the 
various  scientific  magazines  or  to  the  philosophic  transac¬ 
tions.  Curiously  enough,  Faraday  published  but  one  work 
—  namely,  that  on  “  Chemical  Manipulation.”  That  is  to 
say,  he  never  published  another  book  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation.  Others  of  his  works  he  permitted  to  appear, 
such  as,  in  1839-55,  his  “  Experimental  Researches,”  in 
three  volumes,  on  “  Electricity  and  Magnetbm,”  or  as,  in 
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1859,  his  other  researches  on  “  Chemistry  and  Physics.”  j 
Three  of  his  courses  of  lectures  also  he  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  press  in  little  volumes  :  in  1853  that  on  “  The 
non-metallic  Element,”  in  1860  that  on  “  The  Forces  ot 
Matter,”  and  in  1861  that  on  “The  Chemical  History  of  a 
Candle,”  —  the  first  of  which  was  arranged  by  J.  Scotfern, 
and  the  two  latter  by  W.  Crookes. 

The  disinterestedness  of  Faraday  as  a  man  of  science, 
has  already  been  strikingly  demonstrated  by  his  disdain 
for  the  riches  that  he  could  so  easily  have  secured  as  a 
professional  analyst.  It  should  be  especially  borne  in 
remembrance,  however,  in  addition  to  that,  that  his  services 
were  always  afforded  gratuitously  to  Her  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  the  Admiralty,  the  Ordnance,  the  Home 
Office,  the  Woods  and  Forests,  in  fact,  to  any  and  every 
department.  He  declined  the  Professorship  of  Chemistry 
at  the  London  University,  but,  in  1829,  accepted  a  lecture¬ 
ship  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Woolwich,  a  position  he  re¬ 
tained  for  nearly  twenty  years  altogether.  Nothing,  in  its 
way,  afforded  him  greater  gratification  than  his  weekly  run 
down  to  Woolwich,  which  was  usually  celebrated  by  a 
country  ramble  on  the  evening  before  he  lectured.  In  1836 
he  bt  came  the  Scientific  Adviser  to  the  Trinity  House,  with 
a  salary  of  £200  a  year,  continuing  to  hold  that  office  for 
nearly  thirty  years  afterwards.  Throughout  life,  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  regard  politics  with  supreme  indifference,  show¬ 
ing,  however,  in  later  years,  a  tendency  to  Conservatism. 
In  1848,  nevertheless,  like  everybody  else,  he  awoke  from 
his  customary  apathy  as  a  politician,  and  on  the  10th  of 
April,  was  out  in  the  streets  as  a  Special  Constable.  If  he 
was  occasionally  prostrated  by  his  herculean  labors  in  the 
laboratory,  he  showed,  as  Professor  Tyndall  remarks, 
immense  resilience.  Within  a  year  of  each  other,  Fara¬ 
day’s  successors  first  made  his  {lersonal  acquaintance. 
Professor  Tyndall  first  saw  him  in  1850,  succeeded  him 
sixteen  years  afterwards  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and, 
later  on,  celebrated  their  friendship  in  his  “  Faraday  as  a 
Discoverer.”  Dr.  J.  II.  Gladstone  first  beheld  the  philos¬ 
opher  in  1851,  at  Ipswich,  during  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  taking  special  note  at  the  time  of 
Faraday’s  playfulness  after  dinner,  in  cutting  boomerangs 
out  of  card,  and  shooting  them  across  the  table  at  one  or 
two  of  those  he  knew  most  intimately.  A  twelvemonth 
afterwards,  he  resigned  into  Dr.  Gl^stone’s  hands  his 
lectureship  at  the  Woolwich  Academy,  his  successor,  after 
his  death,  paying  tribute  also,  in  his  turn,  to  the  genius  of 
the  great  scientific  discoverer,  in  a  volume  not  unworthy 
of  presentation  among  the  numerous  memorials  of  this  kind 
raised  in  his  honor  by  so  many  other  competent  apprecia- 
tors. 

One  mark  of  distinction  alone  was  ever  sought  by 
Faraday.  This  was  when  he  ambitioned  as  a  ^oung  man 
to  be  enrolled  F.  R.  S.  That  honorable  desire  it  is  matter 
for  poignant  regret  to  remember  was  very  meanly  opposed 
at  the  time,  apparently  out  of  jealousy,  by  Sir  Humphry’ 
Davy.  In  spite,  however,  of  his  direct  and  rather  formi¬ 
dable  antagonism,  he  being  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Faraday  on  being  oalloted  for  in  the  January  of 
1824  was  elected  a  member  almost  unanimously.  In  aiter 
years  honors  poured  in  upon  him,  unsought,  from  all  the 
learned  bodies  of  all  the  civilized  countries  of  Christendom. 
He  was  a  D.  C.  L.  of  Oxford,  an  LL.  D.  of  Cambridge, 
and  a  Ph.  D.  of  Prague.  He  was  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Prussian  Order  of  Merit,  a  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus.  He  received  at  different  times 
each  of  the  gold  medals  in  the  gift  of  the  Royal  Society, 
indeed  twice  receiving  the  Copley  medal  as  a  signal  mark 
of  the  splendor  of  his  scientific  achievements.  He  was  at 
various  periods  enrolled  a  member  of  the  Philosophical 
Societies  of  Cambridge,  Paris,  Florence,  Heidelberg,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Boston,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Palermo,  Basel, 
Stockholm,  Modena,  Munich,  Vienna,  Madrid,  Bologna, 
Rome,  Haarlem,  Turin,  Naples,  Moscow,  Padua,  Venice, 
Pesth,  Breslau,  Rotterdam,  and  Copenhagen.  He  received 
the  Grande  M^aille  d’Honneur  at  the  French  Exhibition, 
*d4  vu  ^togptber  decorated  with  as  many  as  ninety-Jive 


titles  and  marks  of  merit,  including  among  these  what  some 
one,  in  echo  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  phrase  has  spoken  of  as  the 
blue  ribbon  of  science,  he  having  been  elected  in  1844  one 
of  the  Eight  Foreign  Associates  of  the  French  Academy. 

1  hough  he  had  never  passed  through  a  university  career 
he  was  —  to  his  own  great  satisfaction  —  chosen  a  Senator 
of  the  London  University.  Immediately  on  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Wrottesley  he  was  sought  for  as  that  nobleman’s 
successor  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  This  mag¬ 
nificent  tribute,  however,  he  modestly  declined  to  accept, 
as  he  also  did  when,  in  succession  to  the  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Institution  were  de-  ' 
sirous  of  naming  as  their  President  one  who  had  entered 
the  establishment  at  a  salary  of  25*.  a  week.  A  pension 
of  £300  a  year  on  the  Civil  List  was  awarded  to  the  phi¬ 
losopher  in  1835  by  the  then  Prime  Mini.ster,  Viscount 
Melbourne,  a  {lension  first  of  all  haughtily  declined  by 
Faraday  from  the  inadvertent  discourtesy,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  with  which  it  had  been  proffered  to  his  acceptance. 
As  an  especial  mark  of  interest  in  him  on  the  part  of  the 
Sovereign,  in  1858  the  Queen  placed  at  his  command  as 
a  place  of  residence,  a  pretty  and  picturesque  tenement 
situated  on  the  old  Green  at  Hampton  Court.  There 
calmly  and  peacefully  he  passed  the  two  last  years  of  his 
life  in  complete  repose.  Gradually,  as  old  age  advanced, 
his  wonderful  powers  diminished.  Giddiness  and  loss  of 
memory  dimmed  his  faculties ;  and  on  Sunday’,  the  25th 
August,  1867,  he  tranquilly  breathed  his  last  at  Hampton 
Court,  while  seated  in  his  arm-chair.  On  Friday,  the  30th 
August  he  was  buried  at  Highgate  Cemetery. 

His  Life  and  Letters,  in  two  substantial  volumes,  were 
given  to  the  world  in  1870  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  (in  succession  to  the  Rev.  John  Barlow),  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  His  biographer  was  in  every  way  admirably 
(qualified  for  the  office  he  had  thus  undertaken.  He  had 
listened  to  Faraday  for  thirty  years  as  a  lecturer.  He  had 
been  with  him  upwards  of  twenty  years.  He  had  known 
him  intimately  for  fifteen.  “  Yet  my  knowledge  of  him,” 
writes  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  in  his  Preface,  “  made  me  feel  that 
he  was  too  good  a  man  for  me  to  estimate  rightly,  and  that 
he  was  too  great  a  philosopher  for  me  to  understand 
thoroughly.”  Professor  Tyndall,  in  a  similar  strain,  be¬ 
sides  saying  of  Faraday,  “  He  was  equally  rich  in  mind 
and  heart,”  exclaims,  in  looking  back  over  his  whole  career, 

“  Surely  no  memory  could  be  more  beautiful !  ”  He  en¬ 
joyed  such  a  familiarity,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  “with 
the  unseen  forces  of  Nature  as  was  never  vouchsafed  to  any 
other  mortal.”  Summing  up  his  career  and  character  in  a 
single  sentence,  his  biographer  has  said  as  accurately  a« 
tersely  that  Faraday’s  aim  through  life  was  —  “to  seek 
and  say  that  which  he  thought  was  true,  and  to  do  that 
which  he  thought  was  kind.”  It  was  surely  an  incident 
significant  of  the  sensibility  of  his  whole  temperament,  that 
he  burst  into  tears  when  he  suddenly  came  upon  an  old 
friend  beaten  down  in  health  and  being  wheeled  in  a  Rath- 
chair.  He  had  a  noble  and  almost  affecting  pride  in  hii 
humble  origin.  Referring  in  his  Swiss  journal  at  Interlar 
ken  to  the  clout-nails  there  manufactured,  he  says  simply, 
“  I  love  a  smith’s  shop  and  everything  relating  to  smithery,” 
adding,  “  My  father  was  a  smith.”  Thus  again,  when  he 
was  giving  a  sitting  for  his  bust  to  Matthew  Noble,  upon 
the  sculptor,  because  of  some  peculiar  expression  tbit 
flitted  across  his  countenance,  remarking  that  he  feared 
the  clink  of  the  chisel  and  mallet  was  disagreeable  to  him, 
“  No,  my  dear  Mr.  Noble,”  exclaimed  Faraday,  putting  i 
kindly  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  “  but  the  noise  reminded 
me  of  my  father’s  anvil,  and  took  me  back  to  my  boyhood.” 
So  cautious  was  he  as  a  seeker  after  the  truth  through  all 
the  winding  labyrinths  of  his  experiments  that  he  observed 
at  last  wittily,  “  The  man  who  is  certain  he  is  right  is 
almost  sure  to  be  wrong.”  A  monstrous  assertion  once  got 
about  to  the  efiect  that  Faraday  had  upon  one  occasion 
given  an  axiom  to  the  materialists  by  saying  that  Electric¬ 
ity  was  Life.  So  far  from  any  such  sentiment  having  ever 
passed  his  lips,  he  has  remarked  on  the  contrary  that 
“  Electricity  is  an  implement  of  life  and  nothin^  more. 
He  had  too  reverent  a  moral  nature  and  too  profound  an 
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intellect  to  have  rejtarded  unbelief  with  anythin)^  but 
minjjled  feelinjjis  of  pity,  scorn,  and  abhorrence,  llis  ex- 
poeure  of  spiritualism  on  the  2d  July,  1853,  through  the 
columus  of  the  Athenawn  is  yet  within  popular  remem¬ 
brance.  Then  it  was  that,  as  he  good  humoredly  remarked 
afterwards  to  Professor  Schbnbein,  he  “  turned  the  tables 
on  the  table  turners.”  What  he  was  proudest  of  himself, 
as  a  man  of  science,  was  that  he  had  never  been  found  to 
be  wrong.  Auguste  de  la  Rive  has  said  of  him  since  his 
death,  “  I  do  not  think  that  Faraday  has  once  been  caught 
in  a  mistake  —  so  precise  and  conscientious  was  his  mode 
of  experimenting  and  observing.”  M.  Dumas  in  his  Cloje 
on  our  philosopher  at  the  Academie  des  Sciences  has  said 
of  Faraday  emphatically,  “  I  have  never  known  a  man 
more  worthy  of  being  loved,  of  being  admired,  of  being 
revered.”  Ills  other  illustrious  scientific  friends  upon  the 
continent  regarded  him  for  years  in  exactly  the  same  light 
—  men  like  Humboldt,  Biot,  Magnus,  Arago,  and  Che- 
vreul.  After  his  death  honors  poured  in  upon  his  memory. 
The  Chemical  Society  founded  a  Faraday  Lectureship.  A 
new  street  in  Paris  was  called  the  Rue  Faraday.  A  me¬ 
morial  to  him  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent  sculp¬ 
tor,  being  the  result  of  a  public  subscription  set  on  foot  un¬ 
der  the  very  highest  auspices.  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  Prime 
.Minister  in  1838,  had  given  the  first  appeal  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Ibr  its  cooperation  in  raising  a  suitable  monument  in 
honor  of  the  philosopher,  his  emphatic  and  cordial  appro¬ 
val.  The  estimates  for  the  current  year  having  already 
been  moved,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  postpone  a 
consideration  of  the  matter  until  the  next  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Before  that  period  had  arrived,  there  was  a  change 
of  Government,  Mr.  Gladstone  having  come  in  at  the  head 
of  an  economic  administration.  The  new  broom  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  ministry,  Mr.  I^owe,  super¬ 
ciliously  swept  the  notion  of  Government  aid  to  a  Faraday 
Memorial  clean  out  of  consideration,  as  a  luxury  not  to  be 
indulged  in.  Upon  tbe  8th  of  June,  1869,  however,  eight 
presiaents  of  learned  associations,  headed  by  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  met  in  conclave,  and  arranged  for  a 
public  meeting,  which  was  holden  on  Monday,  the  21st  of 
that  month,  in  the  Royal  Institution,  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  chair.  Quite  independently  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  projected  tribute  was  thereby  secured  to  the 
memory  of  the  illustrious  philosopher. 


JOHNNY  FORTNIGHT. 

Yes,  that's  my  name,  and  I’ll  bet  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  of  you  never  heard  it  before.  But  you  know 
who  I  am,  for  all  that.  Londoners  call  me  the  tallyman  ; 
East-enders,  I  mean,  and  other  unfashionable  folk,  for  of 
course  Belgravia  and  Tyburnia  know  me  not,  any  more 
than  they  know  several  other  tribes  who  prey  as  1  do  on 
the  dwellers  in  those  parts  of  London  which  the  swells 
have  only  heard  of. 

Down  near  the  Land’s  End  I’m  called  Johnny  Fort- 
ft>nd  of  queer  names  down  there ;  they 
call  a  little  beer-shop  a  kiddle-a-wink ;  a  bed  is  a  ty ;  the 
mdustrious  ant  is  a  murrian  ;  a  mail  is  a  boolawn  ;  a  well 
»  peeth  (puteus,  my  friend  the  national  schoolmaster  sug- 
gMts) ;  a  root  a  mohr ;  a  mine  a  bal ;  and  I  might  go  on 
]vilh  a  page  of  queer  words,  for  the  people  are  Cornish, 
they  sing  their  words ;  and,  although  a  cockney  would 
®*tc^heir  meaning  far  sooner  than  that  of  a  Zummerzeat 
Dosset  or  Devonshire  laborer,  he  would  notice,  besides 
the  queer  words,  a  lot  of  queer  phrases,  such  as  “  Good 
mght  upon  you,”  betokening  difference  of  race. 

Is  It  this  difference  which  makes  them  call  me  Johnny 
h*^**^*^  ^  reason  is  that  I  make  them  pay  for 

wtut  they  buy  of  me  at  the  modest  and  equitable  rate  of  a 
tiling  weekly,  and  their  constant  effort  is  to  put  off  pay- 
^nt  till  the  week  after,  so,  whereas  I  wish  to  be  Johnny 

,,  ‘y»  iltey  desire  to  make  me  what  they  have  taken  to 
call  me. 

For  the  rest,  I  am  a  most  respectable  individual.  If  you 


met  me  with  my  well-combed  beard  (usually  “  sandy  ”  — 
red,  say  my  detractors) ;  my  unimpeachable  scarf,  as  neat, 
breast-pin  and  all,  after  a  dozen  miles  on  the  tramp,  as 
when  I  started  from  home  ;  my  well-polished  boots,  which 
I  always  manage  to  keep  clean  —  one  can  do  it  in  West 
Cornwall,  for  even  weather  like  this  can’t  turn  pounded 
granite  into  mud ;  my  trim  leggings,  and  my  pack,  which, 
with  its  apparatus  of  straps  and  the  indispensable  stick,  is 
a  sight  to  see,  you’d  never  believe  that  I  am  the  represent¬ 
ative  and  lineal  descendant  of  that  dirty,  tricky,  slouching 
old  Autolycus,  the  pedlar. 

Yes,  Tm  highly  respectable ;  it  wouldn’t  pay  to  be 
otherwise.  Do  you  think  my  customers  would  believe  me 
if  I  was  as  untidy  as  little  Penrose,  the  draper  in  St.  Fusty 
Churchtown,  or  as  unpretending  as  poor  old  Mrs.  Pen- 
aluna,  who  has  been  measuring  out  tapes  and  staylaces  and 
yards  of  flannel  for  the  last  forty  years  to  a  few  dullards 
among  the  Cam  Brea  folks  '(  I  have  a  fine  presence,  what 
the  newspapers  call  a  good  physique;  and  I,  the  particular 
I  who  now  write,  am  a  well-known  and  appreciated  “lo¬ 
cal.”  It  pays,  that  does  ;  and  I  am  not  the  only  man  who 
takes  to  it  (say  the  worldlings)  for  that  very  sufficient  rea¬ 
son.  Ain’t  most  of  the  pursers  of  mines  “  locals,”  and 
many  of  the  “  mine  captains  ”  to  boot,  and  many  of  the 
little  great  men  who  put  their  money  “  out  to  use  ”  among 
the  farmers  ?  You  see  the  people  trust  us  a  deal  more 
when  we’re  pretty  high  up  in  “  the  Church  ;  ”  and  it’s  so 
good  to  be  trusted,  esjiecially  if  you  have  to  sell  anything 
that  parties  must  take  your  word  for.  And,  besides,  we 
know  our  men  and  women  more,  and  get  a  hold  on  them 
such  as  we  couldn’t  get  in  any  other  way.  The  thing  is 
to  be  a  class-leader  ;  one  of  your  class’ll  always  come  to 
you,  no  matter  what  his  trouble  is ;  and  when  people  do 
that,  it  gives  you  many  ways  of  quietly  pushing  your  busi¬ 
ness.  Bless  you,  you’ve  no  idea  of  the  queer  things  class- 
leaders  are  called  on  to  do.  I  was  standing  one  night 
near  upon  twelve  o’clock  (it  was  years  before  this  new  Act) 
under  the  portico  of  the  Commercial  Hotel  up  to  St.  Fusty, 
smoking  my  evening  pipe  —  why  shouldn’t  I  take  my  ease 
at  my  inn  ?  Johnny  hadn’t  been  some  seven  years  at  work 
without  having  pretty  well  lined  his  purse,  1  can  tell  you. 
Well,  I’d  come  out  to  have  my  smoke,  and  to  freshen  up  a 
bit  after  the  dampness  of  the  St.  Fusty  commercial  room, 
when  down  the  side  street  I  heard  a  strange  noise.  It  was 
a  blind  alley,  blocked  at  the  end  by  a  low  wall,  over  which 
many  people  in  the  daytime  made  a  thoroughfare.  1  looked 
round  the  corner,  and  saw  a  man,  evidently  more  than  half 
drunk,  trying  to  feel  a  gap  in  the  wall,  and  asserting  at 
each  failure  that  it  was  “  blessed  ”  strange  he  couldn’t  find 
his  way,  what  with  the  moon  and  all.  He  talked  loudly 
enough  to  rouse  the  neighbors ;  and  pretty  soon  a  door 
opened,  and  a  clear,  decided  voice,  as  of  one  used  to  com¬ 
mand,  called,  “  Who  are  you,  making  this  piece  of  work  at 
this  time  o’  night  'I  ”  Whereupon  our  inebriated  friend 
began  in  the  old  miner’s  drawl :  “  Oh,  young  Pusser,  don’t 
’ee  be  angry  now.  You  do  knaaw  me.  I’m  James  Trem- 
baath  up  to  Ballosinny ;  worked  at  the  blacksmith’s  shop 
this  more  nor  twelve  year.  Yes,  you  do  knaaw  me.  I  was 
in  youre  class  for  years,  young  Pusser.  And  then  I  took 
to  takin’  a  drop  too  much ;  and  that’s  what  I  done  this 
night,  and  now  can’t  find  my  way  home.  But  you  do 
knaaw  me,  young  Pusser ;  and  there,  if  you’ll  show  me  the 
way  home.  I’ll  tell  ’ee  what.  I’ll  give  ’ee  a  shilling  for  the 
missionaries.”  Exeunt  purser  and  blacksmith,  leaving  me 
to  reflect  on  the  strange  tie  between  “  leader  ”  and  class, 
and  on  the  possible  advantages  therefrom  to  a  man  in  my 
line.  Yes,  I  must  manage  to  be  a  class-leader  before  long  ; 
and  then  if  I  take  a  missus  and  open  shop  somewhere,  as 
well  as  going  my  rounds,  I  shall  do  double  as  well  as  I 
could  without  leadership  to  help  me. 

I’m  a  “  local,”  as  I  said,  and  I’m  very  proud  of  that 
same.  I’m  not  one  of  them  that  hold  to  colleges  and  all 
that  for  training  to  the  ministry.  Of  course  the  parson 
he’s  all  dark ;  that’s  what  you  might  expect.  I’ve  been  to 
hear  him  times,  and  he  always  speaks,  to  my  thinking,  like 
one  who  fancies  there’s  something  to  be  said  on  t’other 
side ;  and  that’ll  never  do,  you  know,  in  religion  no  more 
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than  in  politica.  No  half-measures  for  me  ;  none  of  your 
folks  with  an  ae^avating  sort  of  conscience  that  makes 
them  think,  and  hesitate,  and  ask  themselves  questions.  1 
hate  crotchety  preachers,  just  as  much  as  crotchety  Parlia¬ 
ment  men.  I  like  a  man  that  goes  straight  forward,  as  if 
he  could  see  the  goal  ahead,  and  didn’t  care  to  look  at 
anything  between  him  and  it.  And  that’s  what  our  young 
men  out  of  the  colleges  are  getting  too  fond  of  doing.  Be¬ 
tween  you  and  me,  they’re  getting  almost  as  bad  as  the 
parsons.  But  I  know  what  I’ve  got  to  say,  and  I  say  it ; 
and  there’s  the  Book  to  back  me,  and  if  they’ve  anything 
to  say  against  the  Book,  why,  they’d  better  not  say  it  to 
me,  that’s  all.  I  go  ahead  when  1  get  on  a  text ;  I’ve  read 
Spurgeon  till  I  flatter  myself  I’ve  formed  my  style  on  his  — 
on  the  best  part  of  his,  of  course. 

Yes;  I’m  highlv  respectable ;  1  am  so  by  the  confession 
of  the  head  of  afl  the  Johnnies  in  this  half  of  the  country. 
He’s  a  Scotchman,  is  M‘Clutchy  ;  a  good  many  of  us  are 
Scotchmen,  though  they  mostly  leave  Presbyterianism  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Border.  Fine  fellows  those  Scots  ;  I 
admire  them,  though  I’m  not  one  of  them  —  “  missiona¬ 
ries  ”  (as  I  called  them  at«  quiet  soirde  some  score  of  us 
had  last  Twelfth  Day  at  Camborne)  carrying  with  them 
“  the  gospel  of  trade.”  A  great  hit  I  think  that  was.  And 
then  1  drew  an  eloquent  contrast  between  those  early  mis¬ 
sionaries,  Saint  Perran,  Saint  Leven,  Saint  Senan,  and 
Company,  whose  names  have  filled  the  land,  and  who 
brought  with  them  but  an  imperfect  creed,  which  had  to  be 
trimmed  at  the  ’leformation,  and  further  altered  by  glori¬ 
ous  John  Wesley  and  ourselves,  who  carry  the  perfection 
of  modern  fabrics  round  to  the  most  outlying  cottages. 
Truth  in  stuff  is  at  least  as  grand  a  thing  as  truth  in  word ; 
and  thiit  is  what  we  persistently  preach.  How  we  practise 
it  those  must  say  who  buy  our  articles.  One  thing  we  cer¬ 
tainly  don’t  do;  we  never  condescend  to  the  shop  tricks 
about  the  three  farthings  or  elevenj)ence  halfpenny  lightly 
penciled  on  when  the  shillings  are  as  big  as  half  a  window- 
pane.  We  should  be  ashamed  of  such  a  clumsy  contriv¬ 
ance.  “No;  there’s  tlie  price,  mum;  and  if  you  like  it 
you  needn’t  i>ay  all  at  once,  you  know.  A  shilling  a  week 
18  my  rule.  Can’t  make  up  that?  Well  ;  they  must  be 
poor  gettings  where  the  wife  can’t  save  that  much  out  of 
her  marketings.  You  think  the  stuff’s  well  enough.  It  is, 
indeed,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it.  If  you  was  to  go  to 
Truro,  you'd  find  that’s  just  what  all  the  tip-top  county 
people  are  wearing  now ;  and  doesn’t  it  suit  your  face  too  ? 
Black  hair  and  eyes  —  why,  I  can  almost  light  my  pipe  at 
them,"  said  I,  suddenly  remembering  an  old  story.  “  Come, 
then ;  if  you’ve  set  your  heart  on  it  you  shall  have  it,  as 
far  as  I  can  help  you  to  it.  A  shilling  to  start  with  for  a 
dress  like  that,  and  only  nine  shillings  for  the  whole  of  it. 
We’ll  drop  next  week  ;  that’s  as  fair  as  any  one  could  say ; 
and  you  shall  give  me  a  couple  of  shillings  the  week  after. 
There’ll  be  a  ‘  general  pay  ’  betwixt  this  and  then,  and, 
unless  i;‘.s  a  very  bad  month  indeed,  you’ll  easily  manage 
that  much,  and  nobody  the  wiser." 

That  was  how  I  began  my  first  deal  with  Mrs.  Bosanco, 
in  a  lone  cottage  up  on  the  moor  behind  Nether  Bosper- 
row.  She  was  a  rosy  country  girl,  not  well  “  out  of  the 
teens  of  years,”  with  a  baby  of  some  six  weeks  old,  her 
husband  working  “  under  tribute  ’’  in  Wheel  Conscience. 
Things  were  looking  well  with  them  ;  he’d  brought  home 
six  pounds  last  month,  a  vast  sum  for  a  Cornish  miner, 
though  our  Scotchmen  tell  me  it  is  just  nothing  compared 
with  the  wages  upwards.  The  poor  damp  cottage  looked 
as  bright  and  cheerful  as  stoneware  spaniels  and  groujis  of 
Burns  and  Highland  Mary,  and  cheap  glass  plates  on  the 
mantle-shelf,  and  German  prints  on  the  walls  could  make 
it  I  thought  I  knew  every  inch  of  my  beat  as  well  as  a 
government  surveyor;  but  some  of  these  German  pedlar 
chaps  had  clearly  been  beforehand  with  me.  Fact  is,  Bo- 
■anco’s  house  had  been  empty  for  years,  and  I  thought  till 
somebotly  told  me,  that  it  was  empty  still.  But  trust  those 
Germans  to  find  out  where  money  is  to  be  got ;  and  they 
never  give  credit,  so  the  cruel  wretches  often  make  a  clear 
sweep,  carrying  off  every  shilling  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
ready  cash.  1  hate  them  on  artistic  grounds.  I  have  my 
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feelings,  and  I  hope  Tm  not  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  a 
good  engraving.  It’s  just  that  which  make  me  so  mad  to 
see  frightful  caricatures  of  well-known  prints  stuck  about 
in  all  the  cottages  I  go  into.  What  can  our  “  societies" 
be  about  that  they  don’t  do  something  to  raise  the  popular 
taste,  or  at  least  to  hinder  the  Germans  from  depraving  it? 
Tracts  1  We’re  overdone  with  them.  I  can  i)ick  enough 
up  any  Sunday  about  the  lanes  to  keep  me  in  pipe-lighters 
for  the  rest  of  the  week.  How  much  better  to  get  the  Art 
Union  to. let  them  reprint  their  [outlines  of  the  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  and  of  the  “  Ancient  Mariner,”  and  two  or  thiee 
more,  and  sell  them  for  next  to  nothing  —  send  them  round 
ready-bound  with  the  book-hawkers.  I’d  warrant  they’d 
get  a  sale. 

But  this  is  a  digression ;  it  shows  'you  that  I  have  my 
feelings,  and  that  I  can  be  righteously  indignant,  especially 
when  fellows  that  I  look  upon  as  interlopers  flood  the  coun¬ 
try  with  what  is  in  itself  detestable.  Besides,  look  .at  many 
of  their  wares.  The  Cornish  are  highly  decorous,  but  I’re 
seen  bits  of  prints  that  it  can  never  do  a  girl  any  good  to  look 
at,  nor  a  boy  either,  and  that  in  rooms  where  the  big  Bible 
was  on  the  little  round  table,  nicely  covered  with  an  anti¬ 
macassar,  in  the  corner.  There’s  another  class  of  printi, 
too,  bought,  I  fancy,  for  their  glorious  colors ;  these  are 
simply  the  cheapest  KomanLst  pictures,  of  which  our  unso¬ 
phisticated  folks  don’t  know  the  meaning.  I  could  show 
you  half  a  dozen  places  where  the  Pope,  is  execrated,  and 
Rome  held  in  reprobation,  and  yet  on  the  walls  are  “  The 
Seven  Colors  of  Mary,  or  the  Sacred  Heart.”  Yes;  1  am 
sure  our  “  societies  ”  —  Tract  and  Christian  Knowledge  — 
might  do  a  great  deal  with  advantage  in  the  way  of  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  poor. 

But  I  was  telling  you  about  Mrs.  Bosanco.  Well,  she 
paid  well  enough  that  two  shillings,  and  a  shilling  more, 
affer  letting  another  week  drop,  and  then,  after  waiting  a 
good  bit,  another  couple  of  shillings ;  and  then,  without 
waiting  to  pay  up  all,  what  did  she  do  but  buy  a  pair  of 
green  glass  ear-rings  and  a  brooch  to  ntatch  —  (those  Co^ 
ni.«h  girls  are  all  mad  after  jewelry;  it’s  in  the  blood,  1 
think) — and  half  a  crown’s  worth  of  flowers  —  “renl 
flowers  ”  they  always  call  the  artificial  ones,  because  they 
last  longest,  I  suppose.  I  once  had  the  honor  of  walking 
over  three  miles  of  moor  alongside  of  Her  Majesty’s  in¬ 
spector  of  schools  for  our  district,  and  he —  a  Cornish  man, 
too  —  stuck  up  for  this  love  of  “  flowers,”  and  1  think 
he  even  had  a  weakness  for  the  rings  and  glass  jewels; 
“  it  showed  taste  struggling  against  difficulties.”  I  don’t 
agree  with  him.  It  wouldn’t  do  for  me  to  give  up  sell¬ 
ing  what  everybody  wants  to  buy ;  but  if  1  could  iiflbrd  to 
keep  a  conscience  (as  somebody  says  —  you  see  I’m  a  well- 
read  man,  thanks  to  niy  Scotch  friends  lor  that).  I’d  nerer 
sell  any  of  that  rubbish  any  more  ;  I’ve  seen  the  harm  of 
it,  and  know  how  often  a  fly-away  hat  full  of  flowers  covers 
an  uncomlied  head,  and  a  gorgeous  brooch  fastens  a  tom 
dress  with  nothing  but  rags  underneath  it.  And  as  to  the 
mischief  in  other  ways,  young  Blobbles,  who’s  a  "lady’i 
man,”  could  tell,  and  does  tell,  too,  much  about  that;  and 
I’m  afraid  more  than  half  of  it  is  true. 

So,  mind,  I  didn’t  try  to  sell  those  things  to  Mrs.  B. ;  I 
only  showed  them  with  the  rest  of  my  stock,  and  she 
singled  them  out  as  a  banker  would  a  false  note  amid  a 
pile  of  good  ones.  Buy  them  she  would,  and  she’d  manage 
the  paying.  And  she  did  for  awhile  ;  but  when  her  hus¬ 
band  for  Uiree  months  brought  home  nine,  and  twelve,  and 
eight  shillings,  and  then  went  up  to  fifty,  and  then  down  to 
two  pounds,  and  stuck  there  for  a  twelvemonth,  she  having 
her  second  baby,  and  a  long  bout  of  fever,  too,  during  the 
while,  how  could  the  poor  woman  pay,  I  should  like  to 
know?  Of  course  my  way  was  plain.  1  couldn’t  aflTord  to 
lose ;  and  so  at  last  I  had  to  tell  her  husband,  and  the 
storming  rages  he  got  into  were  enough  to  frighten  a  body. 
He  wasn’t  going  to  pay  her  debts,  he’d  go  to  prison  6rrti 
but  he  did  pay  a  little,  and  then  he  couhl  p.ay  no  more;  be 
had  debts  at  “  shop,”  and  little  gettings,  and  so  I  _»»• 
obliged  to  county-court  him  ;  and  somehow  he  did  get  mW 
Bodmin  jail,  as  he  said  he  would.  What  could  I  do?  n 
wasn’t,  my  fault,  you  know.  It’s  that  horrid  gambling  plu 
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they  call  “  tribute  work.”  Nothing  throws  me  out  of 
or  reckoning  like  that ;  there’s  no  certainty  in  a  man’s 
Where  a  man  works  “  to  wages  ”  you  know  what  he 
^  and  what  his  wife  can  afford,  and  in  many  parts 
^u^h  seldom  in  this  teetotal  district)  anything  that’s 
ipent'^on  your  wares  is  saved  from  the  beer-shop.  But  a 
ir^ter  may  get  six  pounds  one  month,  and  nothing  at  all 
the  next.  I  was  up  at  Ilayle  one  day,  and  I  met  an  old 
fellow  I’d  known  years  before  as  a  miner,  taking  in  a  load 
of  early  Cornish  cabbages  to  sell.  “  Hallo  1  ”  said  I ; 
uthem  sort  of  things  don’t  grow  down  in  W'heal  Kitty.” 
“No,"  he  rejoined  ;  “  no  more  Wheals  for  me.  I  had  two- 
ind-thirty  years  of  it,  man  and  boy  ;  and  how  do  you  think 
1  stood  when  I  left  off?  Why,  seven  shillings  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  one  month  I  made  as  much  as  eight  pounds. 
So  more  tribute  work  for  me  ;  I’ve  turned  market-gardener ; 

U  pays,  and  there’s  no  miner’s  disease.” 

Let  me  explain  this.  In  a  mine  the  “  grassmen  ”  (sur- 
workers),  who  look  after  the  water,  the  stamps,  etc., 
wt  wages  from  two  pounds  five  shillings  to  two  pounds  ten 
ihillings  a  month,  rarely  higher,  'riie  underground  men 
»re  either  “  at  tutwork,”  the  ground  being  let  out  to  the 
lowest  bidder  at  so  much  a  fathom,  or  “  under  tribute,”  in 
which  case,  after  paying  their  share  towards  the  working 
expenses,  wear  and  tear  of  tools,  etc.,  they  get  a  previously- 
xrrangeJ  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  tin  which  they  have 
raised. 

This  “  tut-work  ”  is  uncertain  enough.  The  rock  varies 
etery  few  fathoms,  and  the  men’s  constant  complaint  is 
that  the  mine  captains  won’t  set  long  bargains,  fur  fear  if  a 
man  has  bought  a  hard  bid  dear  he  might  come  to  a  very 
soft  bit  before  he  made  his  length.  A  “  tut  ”  man  some¬ 
times  makes  very  little  “  when  the  ground  do  turn  against 
him.” 

But  “  tribute  ”  is  as  gambling  as  speculating  in  mine 
ihares.  A  man  may  have  a  rich  lode,  and  then  his  gettings 
are  worth  having.  Half  St.  Fusty  was  built  in  that  way 
by  tributers  in  North  Levant.  But  mines  are  poorer  now- 
a^ys,  and  mine  captains  are  sharper.  They  take  care  to 
put  all  the  rich  lodes  to  tut-work,  and  if  a  man  does  make 
ni  pounds  one  month  they’re  pretty  sure  to  “  cut  him 
down”  for  three  or  four  months  to  come. 

That’s  why  so  many  men  have  gone  abroad.  As  soon 
as  ever  the  high  price  of  tin  forced  up  wages  a  little,  and  so 
gave  them  a  pound  or  two  in  hand,  off  they  went,  to  the 
immense  disgust  of  pursers  and  captains.  It  was  quite  a 
itampede  last  spring.  You  see,  tribute  is  a  poor  life.  Sup¬ 
posing  a  man  only  digs  out  rock  and  earth,  his  lode  thin- 
aing  out  to  nothing,  why  he  doesn’t  receive  a  shilling  at 
the  month’s  end,  and  has  his  candles,  tools,  powder,  and 
mine  dues  to  pay  for  out  of  his  capital,  if  he  has  any.  An 
tbominable  system,  and  keeping  the  men  slaves  to  the 
shops,  always  in  that  wretched  state  of  living  from  hand  to 
mouth.  It’s  just  a  trick  to  work  poor  mines  that  never 
ought  to  be  worked  at  all,  by  taking  the  men  into  a  part¬ 
nership  of  the  heads  I  win  tails  you  lose  sort.  No  mine 
ought  ever  to  be  kept  on  which  can’t  afford  to  pay  fair 
wrekly,  not  monthly,  wages  to  its  workmen ;  and  since 
mmes  vary  from  richness  to  poverty,  mines  ought,  to  my 
dunking,  to  be  worked  by  the  state. 

However,  that’s  not  the  point ;  what  I  say  is  that  tribute 
raned  the  Bosancos,  and  has  done  me  out  of  many  an 
honest  shilling.  Honest,  I  say,  for  I’m,  as  I  told  you,  a 
l^ly  respectable  individual ;  I’d  scorn  to  do  what  half 
the  miners  in  my  county  would  delight  in  —  promote  a 
mme  that  was  about  as  likely  to  pay  the  shareholders,  as  to 
produce  diamonds  and  gold  nuggets.  I  wouldn’t  carry 
pocket,  and  drop  them  where 
London  gentlemen  were  coming  to  see  if  the  ground 
looked  promising.  Miners  do  these  things,  though  they’re 
’oy  religious  men.  One  of  them  who  had  turned  fish- 
Mwker  because  his  eyes  had  failed,  told  me  he  liked  un- 
toground  best  because  it  gave  him  more  time  to  attend 
“>e  week  day  evening  means  of  grace.  Very  religious 
®en;  and  yet  they  do  strange  things  —  things  tlTat  I 
•Iwuld  scorn.  e  o  «, 

Yet,  somehow,  respectable  as  I  am,  squire,  and  parson, 


and  doctor,  all  look  suspiciously  on  me ;  and  they  say  I  sell 
bad  goods,  and  charge  twelve  shillings  for  what  could  be 
bought  at  shop  for  six.  They  say  I  egg  women  on  to  ex¬ 
travagance,  and  make  them  deceitful,  and  so  bring  all  sorts 
of  evils  on  families ;  and  that  when  a  woman  takes  to  cheat¬ 
ing  her  husband  about  shillings,  she  won’t  stop  there.  I 
don’t  know ;  I  must  leave  it  to  you  to  judge,  my  candid 
public.  Remember,  I’m  a  missionary  of  trade ;  what  a 
grand  title  in  this  commercial  country  !  1  walk  hundreds 

of  miles  in  the  year,  in  the  cause  of  Manchester  and  Pais¬ 
ley  and  Birmingham.  I’m  a  sort  of  Livingstone  here  in 
West  Barbary,  and  as  for  cheating  —  not  if  1  know  it.  Of 
course,  ijuality  and  all  that’s  the  buyer’s  look-out.  I’m  not 
going  to  cry  “  stinking  fish  ”  to  please  any  parson.  I  just 
act  up  to  the  exigencies  of  business  (that’s  the  ])hr.ise),  and 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  every  plate  glass  tradesman 
of  them  all  does  the  same.  Do  Messrs.  Houkem  and 
Sijueezur  rise  above  my  level  when  they  sup[)ly  some  Ox¬ 
ford  mooncalf  with  a  hundred  pounds’  worth  of  (mostly 
female)  jewelry  ?  Or  is  the  mooncalf’s  tailor  a  pattern  to 
Johnny  Fortnights  when  he  allows  little  sujipers  to  be 
given  in  his  house,  and  puts  down  the  same,  wine,  cigars, 
and  all,  in  his  bill  as  co.ats  and  waistcoats  ?  I  think  I’m  a 
good  many  cuts  above  that  kind  of  work.  I  work  hard  for 
my  shilling ;  and  though  I  once  overheard  the  parson  of 
St.  Fusty  soundly  rating  a  woman  whom  he’d  been  reliev¬ 
ing,  and  where  I’d  just  called  to  look  after  an  old  account, 
he  didn’t  convince  me  that  I  got  it  dishonestly  as  things  go. 
I  don’t  say,  with  my  prototyjie  in  Shakespeare.  “  What  a 
fool  is  honesty  ;  ”  but  neither  do  I  see  why  1  should  shut 
my  mouth  “  when  fortune  drops  booties  into  it.”  Do  you, 
baker,  who  have  been  fined  for  short  weight,  or  more  adul¬ 
terating  publican,  “  call  me  rogue,”  an’  you  will.  Like 
Autolycus,  “  I’m  proof  against  that  title  ”  —  at  any  rate, 
when  bestowed  by  such  as  you. 
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Five-and-twenty  years  ago  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
the  minds  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  British 
schoolboys  were  swayed  by  an  imaginative  antinomy,  the 
two  rival  powers  of  which  were  Lever  anil  Marryat.  The 
life,  the  atmosphere,  the  movement  abounding  in  the  novels 
of  the  authors  of  “  Charles  O’Malley  ”  and  “  Peter  Simple,” 
constituted  the  opposing  poles  to  which  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  aspirations  of  every  youngster  cetat  ten  to  seven¬ 
teen  were  irresistibly  led  with  all  the  attraction  of  magnet¬ 
ism.  Now  Marryat  was  in  the  ascendant,  now  Lever :  it 
was  simply  a  question  which  of  the  two  authors  our  school¬ 
boy  had  last  read.  Now  he  dreamt  of  desperate  sorties, 
well-planned  ambuscades,  reconnoissances,  forlorn  hopes, 
night  attacks,  terrible  in  their  preparation,  and  splendid  in 
their  catastrophe :  now  of  privateers  and  privateering, 
victories  achieved  in  the  teeth  of  the  combined  antagonism 
of  Neptune  and  Vulcan,  wonderful  feats  {lerformed  by 
urchin  admirals  in  war  sloops  and  speronaros,  the  enno¬ 
bling  discipline  of  the  cock-pit,  and  the  fierce  delights  of 
the  midshipmen’s  mess.  The  secret  of  the  charm  in  either 
case  it  was  not  difficult  to  discover.  Tlie  existence  de¬ 
picted  both  by  Lever  and  by  Marryat  was  the  very  embodi¬ 
ment  of  every  idea  of  liberty,  of  fun,  of  rollicking  dash,  and 
of  prosperous  pluck  which  a  youngster  could  conceive. 
No  base  desires,  no  ignoble  appetites  were  ever  excited  or 
encouraged  by  a  single  line  which  either  of  these  writers 
ever  penned.  'Jlie  chord  of  sympathy  which  they  struck, 
if  now  and  then  somewhat  extravagant  in  its  note,  had,  at 
least,  a  ring  always  manly,  always  healthful,  invigorating, 
English,  and  pure.  And  it  may  be  regarded  as  matter  for 
special  congratulation  by  the  parents  of  many  an  English 
boy  that  the  writings  of  Charles  Lever  and  Frederick 
Marryat  synchronized  as  closely  as  they  did  in  point  of  the 
enthusiastic  popularity  which  was  their  immediate  lot.  As 
regards  their  influences  and  effects,  the  novels  of  Marryat 
were  a  corrective  to  those  of  Lever,  just  as  a  strong  dose 
of  Lever  was  an  antidote  to  Marryat.  'The  youngster 
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whose  head  was  turned  by  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war,  whose  eye  was  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  cui¬ 
rasses  and  the  gleam  of  naked  swords  under  the  rays  of  a 
Spanish  sun,  no  sooner  betook  himself  to  the  pages  of 
Midshipman  Easy”  or  “  The  King’s  Own,”  than  the  hue 
of  his  Tision  was  changed,  and  the  field  of  his  ambition 
altered.  It  was  no  longer  the  bray  of  trumpets  and  the 
clash  of  steel  which  thrilled  his  spirit ;  no  longer  the  song 
of  “  The  Irish  Dragoon  ”  to  which  his  heart  beat  tune,  no 
longer  the  “  He  would  be  a  soldier  ”  which  was  the  refrain 
of  his  juvenile  existence.  The  ocean  usurped  the  place  of 
the  tented  field  ;  instead  of  the  well-mounted  troop  parad¬ 
ing  through  the  town,  the  wonder  of  maidens  on  balconies, 
and  the  glory  of  the  multitude  in  the  streets,  the  image  of 
a  line-of-battle-ship  rose  before  his  eyes,  the  decks  cleared 
for  action,  the  Union  Jack  waving  from  the  mainmast,  the  j 
ringing  cheer  of  the  British  tar,  the  booming  of  a  cross-fire, 
the  boarding  of  the  enemy’s  vessel,  the  final  victory,  due 
as  much  as  anything  to  the  splendid  exertions  and  the 
superhuman  powers  of  a  small  naval  officer,  aged  fourteen  1 
years,  who  was  the  centre  of  the  schoolboy  dreamer’s 
vision,  and  who  was,  in  point  of  fact,  none  other  than  him¬ 
self.  The  result  of  these  conflicting  ambitions,  following 
each  other  in  succession  so  swift,  was  generally  what  might 
have  been  expected.  The  temporary  exclusive  possession 
of  the  boyish  mind  by  Lever  and  Marryat  in  turns,  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  conviction  that,  on  the  whole,  it  might  be  as 
well  not  to  attempt  to  realize  the  existence  portrayed  by 
either.  Psychological  authorities  inform  us  that  when 
contending  motives  exactly  balance  each  other  in  the 
human  mind,  no  action  results,  adducing,  as  illustrative  of 
this  proposition,  the  time-honored  instance  of  the  homely 
quadruped  standing  betwixt  two  bundles  of  hay  the  same  j 
in  size  and  in  appearance.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
was  the  consequence  to  the  schoolboy  world  of  a  course  of 
alternated  perusal  of  Lever  and  Marryat.  Reflection 
seemed  to  show  that  the  attractions  of  a  naval  and  a  mil¬ 
itary  career  were  as  nearly  as  possible  equal ;  and  the 
youthful  enthusiast,  despairing  of  the  power  successfully  to 
decide  between  these  distracting  claims,  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  might,  on  the  whole,  be  as  well  if  he  devoted 
his  energies  for  the  present  to  Latin  syntax  or  irregular 
Greek  verbs.  If  Lever  and  Marryat  have  both  inspired 
some  proportion  of  young  gentlemen  in  the  fourth  forms  at 
Eton  and  Harrow  with  a  passion  that  has  found  vent  for 
itself  in  pestering  their  fond  fathers  to  make  application  on 
their  behalf  at  the  Horse  Guards  and  the  Admiralty,  the 
fond  fathers  in  question  may  ascribe  to  the  simultaneous 
enthusiasm  which  the  fictions  of  the  novelists  of  the  land 
and  of  the  sea  inflamed,  that  these  passions  passed  off  in 
the  majority  of  instances  so  quietly. 

The  recent  lamentable  death  of  Charles  Lever,  and  the 
appearance  of  such  a  memoir  of  Marryat  as  the  existing 
materials  could  supply,  offer  a  good  opportunity  for 
attempting  a  parallel  between  the  two  men,  with  respect 
to  their  lives  and  labors,  in  these  pages.  And  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  parallel  which  we  now  propose  to  trace  is  far 
from  being  purely  fanciful  or  imaginary,  but  is  at  each 
point  surprisingly  close  and  exact.  Each  in  his  own  lit¬ 
erary  sphere  reigns  supreme  :  each  reflects  in  his  writings, 
with  curious  fidelity,  the  spirit  and  the  tendency  of  the  life 
he  describes.  Points  of  contrast  there  are  between  the 
two  men  not  a  few  ;  but  it  is  the  contrast,  after  all,  which 
intensifies  and  substantiates  the  analogy.  Both  Lever  and 
Marryat  were  not,  so  to  speak,  brouglit  up  to  literature. 
In  their  infancy  they  were  not  fed  upon  printer’s  ink 
instead  of  pap  ;  nor  were  they  tucked  up,  as  many  writers 
undoubtedly  have  been,  in  proof-sheets.  Both  had  passed 
through  the  very  best  of  all  public  apprenticeships  to  the 
novelist’s  art  —  the  apprenticeship  of  an  active,  a  varied,  a 
laborious  career.  Botn,  like  Mr,  Anthony  Trollope  in  the 
present  day,  had  outgrown  the  heyday  of  youth  when  they 
turned  their  hands  to  authorship.  Marryat  was  thirty- 
seven  when,  in  1829,  he  published  “  The  Naval  Officer.” 
I.<ever  was  thirty-three  when,  ten  years  later,  he  delighted 
the  world  with  “  The  Confessions  of  Harry  Lorrequer.” 
In  the  course  of  a  literary  life  of  three  decades  Lever  wrote 
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at  the  rate  of  a  novel  a  year.  In  the  course  of  a  liter^ 
life  of  less  than  two  decades  Marryat  contrived  to  produci 
not  fewer  than  thirty  distinct  works.  The  superabundant 
activity  even  of  the  two  men  is  equally  remarkable.  As 
Lever  always  had  other  occupations  besides  those  of  the 
pen  to  claim  his  attention  and  time,  so  too  had  Marryat 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  they  existed  for  Lever: 
Marryat  created  them  for  himself.  Lever  was  consul  at 
Florence,  at  Spezzia,  at  Trieste  —  not  very  arduous  posts, 
it  is  true,  but  still  posts  to  which  official  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  attached  :  Marry'at  betook  himself  at  Langhamto 
scientific  farming,  and  rising  every  morning  at  five  to  look 
after  his  stock  with  a  zeal  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
one  who  had  no  thought  in  life  but  the  improvement  ol 
land  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Neither  Marryat  nor 
I  Lever  could  have  succeeded  in  getting  through  a  tithe  of 
the  literary  labors  which  they  actually  accomplished, 
unless  they  had  been  methodic  workers.  The  method! 
which  with  Lever  was  in  great  degree  the  outcome  of  his 
I  official  experience,  may  in  the  case  of  Marryat  be  attributed 
to  his  naval  training.  The  two  men  were  thus  both  of 
them  strengthened  and  prepared  for  literature  by  the  regu¬ 
lar  routine  of  professional  existence.  At  this  point  we  are 
reminded  of  an  important  distinction  between  the  novelist 
of  the  land  and  the  novelist  of  the  sea.  Marryat  reflected 
his  own  personal  experience ;  Lever,  save  in  his  later 
novels,  <lid  not.  Thus  every  fiction  which  flowed  from  the 
pen  of  the  author  of  “  The  King’s  Own  ”  is  distinctly  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  autobiographical.  We  will  not  say 
that  out  of  Marryat’s  novels  could  have  been  concocted  a 
life  of  the  ’./riter  almost  as  complete  as  that  which  his 
daughter  has  given  us,  but  there  is  no  incident  or  episode 
j  in  Marryat’s  career  of  a  naval  officer  narrated  in  these 
memoirs  which  will  come, with  much  of  novelty  to  the 
student  of  his  novels.  It  is  as  if  the  reader  of  some  history 
had  been  referred  to  the  original  sources,  documents,  and 
authorities  whence  that  history  had  been  derived.  So  in 
the  Lord  Cochrane  of  the  memoir  we  immediately  recog¬ 
nize  the  Captain  M - of  “  The  King’s  Own.”  the  Cap¬ 

tain  Savage  of  “Peter  Simple,”  the  Captain  Maclean  of 
“Jacob  Faithful;”  we  see  that  the  ship  life  in  “Peter 
Simple  ”  was  that  of  Marryat  himself  on  board  the 
.^olus,  and  that  the  real  scene  of  the  mythical  “Mid¬ 
shipman  Easy  ”  was  the  deck  of  the  Imperieuse.  Again, 
we  now  hear  that  Marryat  first  visited  the  Barbadoes  in 
the  sloop  L’Espiegle,  and  that  he  burst  a  blood-vessel 
in  dancing  at  a  ball  in  that  island.  Here  we  immediately 
recognize  the  dignity  ball,  and  the  side-splitting  fun  which 
attended  it,  of  “  Peter  Simple.”  Once  more  :  before  the 
Rosario  was  paid  off,  Marryat  made  several  cruises 
with  her  against  smugglers  in  the  Channel ;  what  else  has 
he  done  than  give  permanent  color  and  shape  to  these 
experiences  in  the  smuggling  passages  of  “The  King’s 
Own  ”  ?  Such  instances  as  these  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely  in  the  case  of  Marryat :  there  are  scarcely  any 
of  the  kind  forthcoming  in  the  case  of  Lever,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  touches  of  realism  which  approach  to  per¬ 
sonality  ;  in  the  earliest  and  best  known  of  his  novels  there 
are  none  whatever.  It  may  be  said  that  the  imagination 
of  the  author  of  “  Charles  O’Malley,”  “  Harry  Lonequer, 
and  “  Jack  Hinton  ”  is  better  than  the  experience  of  a 
score  of  other  writers ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  is.  Only,  t^ 
fact  remains  that  there  cannot  attach  to  the  romances  w 
Lever  that  twofold  value  —  first,  as  genuine  works  of 
novelistic  art ;  secondly,  as  contributions  to  the  social  his¬ 
tory  of  the  times  and  classes  with  which  he  was  concerned 
—  that  there  does  to  the  romances  of  Marryat.  For  Lever 
was  the  novelist  of  war,  and  he  himself  had  “ 
squadron  in  the  field ;  ”  of  the  army,  and  his  knowledge  w 
military  affairs  was  exclusively  that  which  an  acute  ob¬ 
server  might  collect  from  a  regular  course  of  mess  dinners, 
after  a  preliminary  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  gamsoji 
life;  of  dashing  light-cavalry  officers ;  of  their  inexhau^ 
bly  comic  servants ;  of  terrific  charges  in  which  he  nw 
never  taken  a  part ;  of  the  crash  and  onset  of  hostiK 
armies  which  he  had  himself  never  beheld.  Let  it  notM 
supposed  that  we  are  for  a  moment  disposed  to  undenw 
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I/rer’s  work  —  the  joy  of  our  own  youth,  as  we  hope  it 
•ill  be  also  the  delight  of  our  posterity.  But  we  are  com- 
gtring  and  difierentiating  the  two  men,  and  in  such  a  task 
M  should  be  guilty  of  a  grievous  critical  sin  if  we  were  to 
jnit  what  appears  to  us  their  prime  distinction.  As  the 
•ord-painter  of  great  battles,  the  impact  and  the  recoil  of 
opposing  forces,  the  fierceness  of  the  war  tug,  the  disper- 
jio^f  th®  combatants,  the  rally,  the  final  triumph  of  the 
fictors  in  the  game  of  bloodshed  —  in  the  sketching  of  all 
these  Lever  is  unequalled.  But  the  splendid  pictures 
which  he  gives  us  are  struck  out  at  a  white-heat  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  with  no  other  aid  than  that  of  his  own  self-evolv¬ 
ing  consciousness.  With  Marryat,  again,  every  feat  of 
lorutude  or  skill  that  his  heroes  accomplish  has  had  its 
prototype  in  his  own  experiences ;  and  it  will  be  found 
th»t  the  novels  of  Marryat  approach  to  or  recede  from  the 
standard  of  the  highest  excellence  according  as  they  do  or 
do  not  reflect  the  vicissitudes  of  his  own  nautical  career. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  diflerence  between  the 
two  men  as  novelists  is,  that  inaccuracies  and  infidelities  to  | 
nature  and  reality,  which  have  no  place  in  the  pages  of  1 
JIarryat,  are  not  unfrequent  in  Lever.  Marryat’s  pictures  i 
of  the  service  at  the  time  when  Peter  Simple  and  Jack  I 
Easy  made  their  first  cruise,  are  those  of  literal  and  histor-  i 
icil  credibility.  The  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  of  | 
Lever's  sketches  of  army  life  and  army  discipline  thirty 
years  ago  have  been  repeatedly  pointed  out.  Lever,  it  was  ! 
tme,  had,  in  his  own  words,  “  both  a  degree  and  a  commis- 
lion.”  But  it  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether  Lever 
knew  anything  of  the  vie  intime  of  T.  C.  D.,  which  he  has 
depicted  in  colors  so  preposterously  impossible,  if  so  irre- 
listibly  amusing,  in  “  Charles  O’Malley.”  A  writer  in 
Ftwer,  on  the  first  appearance  of  this  novel,  who,  we 
make  bold  to  say,  was  none  other  than  M.aginn  himself, 
tackles  its  author  with  some  severity,  but  with  much  justice 
inil  good-humor,  on  the  evidence  which  he  betrays  of  his  I 
own  academic  inexperience,  or,  at  least,  his  partial  experi¬ 
ence.  “  A  Trinity  College  man,”  says  Maginn,  for  Maginn 
it  assuredly  was,  “  would  scarcely  talk  of  an  officer  who  | 
does  not  exist  in  the  university,  namely,  the  proctor.  He 
would  have  known  that  in  T,  C.  D.  the  duties  of  the  proc-  j 
tor  are  discharged  by  the  dean,  and  those  of  the  hull-dogs  j 
by  the  porters.  He  would,  probably,  when  he  was  using 
technical  or  slang  terms  peculiar  to  the  college,  such  as  | 
(km,  meaning  fellow-lodger,  in  the  same  set  of  chambers, 
and  ji6,  for  junior  freshman,  have  said  skip,  and  not  ser¬ 
vant.  ‘In  the  evening,’  says  Charles  O’Malley,  ‘our  oc¬ 
cupations  became  still  more  pressing ;  there  were  balls, 
•uppers,  whist  parties,  rows  at  the  theatre,  shindies  in  the  j 
•treet,  devilled  drum-sticks  at  Haynes’s,  select  oyster  par¬ 
ties  at  the  Carlinsiford,  in  fact,  every  known  method  of  re-  i 
maining  up  all  night,  and  appearing  both  pale  and  peni¬ 
tent  the  following  morning.’  Surely  Mr.  Lever  must  have 
mistaken  the  college  for  a  caravansary,  through  whose  open 
gates  men  can  come  and  go  at  all  hours,  unquestioned  and 
uncontrolled.”  Then  come  other  criticisms,  to  the  effect 
Ibat  a  Trinity  man  would  not  speak  of  being  on  the  sick 
lilt  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  abroad  in  the  Phoenix, 
and  that  he  would  not  have  sneered  at  “  the  meagre  fare  of 
the  fellows,”  who,  in  fact,  live  only  a  trifle  too  sumptuously. 

I*  Finally,”  concludes  the  Fraserian,  ‘‘  we  presume  that  be¬ 
ing  a  medical  student,  who  perhaps  attended  the  lectures 
on  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  and  botany,  given  by 
the  university  professors,  but  open  to  all  who  pay  the 
'^oraes,  he  picked  up  some  names  of  persons  and  things, 
•od  lome  old  stories,  but  that  he  really  knew  nothing  of 
wUege  life  or  of  the  university  he  has  held  up  to  ridicule.” 
■tginn  himself  was  a  staunch  Trinitarian,  and  some  of 
these  strictures  must  be  attributed  to  a  spirit  of  patriotic 
PMtwanship.  That  Lever  drew  largely  on  his  fancy  for 
his  facts  illustrative  of  existence  at  the  Dublin  academia  is 
likely  enough,  as  well  as  that  his  personal  knowledge  of  it 
*as  derived  from  jvretty  much  those  sources  which  Maginn 
Mjunerates  ;  but  the  fact  of  Lever’s  diploma  is  as  indisput- 
shle  as  his  connection  with  the  Dublin  University  Maga- 

us  cite  another  example  of  the  poetic  license  which 


Lever  allows  himself  in  his  descriptive  passages.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  cliffs  of  Moher,  he  alludes  to  “  pebbly  beach,” 
“  minute  peals  of  waves,”  “  fishing-smacks,”  “  golden 
straw,”  “  fisherman’s  hut,”  “  a  road  alon"  the  margin  of  the 
cliff,”  “  tall  and  ancient  lime-trees,”  as  incidental  accesso¬ 
ries  to  the  scene.  Now  the  coast  of  Clare  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  without  a  single  one  of  these  pleasing  features.  For 
grandeur,  desolation,  and  magnificence  it  is  unsurpassed. 
It  is  an  unbroken  succession  of  dizzy  precipices,  rising  sud¬ 
denly  out  of  the  waves,  or  else  with  the  merest  fringe  in 
front  of  them  of  jagged  stones.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
there  is  not  a  span  of  earth  on  which  the  fowl  of  the  air 
might  rest  in  his  flight  towards  the  New  World  between 
the  perpendicular  rocks  of  the  Moher  coast  and  the  fury 
of  the  Atlantic  tides. 

We  have  spoken  of  Lever  and  Marryat  as  each  display¬ 
ing  in  their  fictions  an  overflowing  measure  of  what  we 
may  call  the  spirit  of  the  two  professions  to  whose  literary 
service  they  dedicated  themselves.  Glitter  and  pageantry, 
pomp,  show,  and  circumstance  —  these  are  proverbially  and 
professionally  dear  to  the  military  mind ;  Lever  never 
loses  an  opportunity  of  dwelling  on  them.  VVhether  it  is  a 
review  in  the  Phmnix,  or  a  march  past  in  the  streets  of 
some  foreign  capital :  a  parade  in  peace,  or  the  death-grip 
amid  the  hurly-burly  of  war  ;  the  entry  of  the  French 
army  into  Berlin,  as  described  in  ‘‘  Tom  Burke,”  or  the  as¬ 
pect  of  Paris  during  the  occupation  by  the  Allied  Armies, 
as  in  “  Jack  Hinton  ” —  this  tendency  is  equally  conspicu¬ 
ous.  Now,  with  naval  men,  on  the  other  hand,  everything 
sinks  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  plainness, 
method,  efficiency.  Thus  the  descriptions  which  Marryat 
gives  us  of  ships  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  naval  celebrities,  of  battles,  and  of  deeds  of  daring, 
dwell  as  little  as  possible  upon  the  ornamental  accessories 
and  accidents  of  the  scene.  There  is  a  straightforwardness, 
a  simplicity,  a  severity  in  all  these  matters,  es.sentially  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  nautical  man  and  the  naval  mind.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken,  the  influence  of  Mtirryat’s  intensely  pro¬ 
fessional  spirit  may  be  seen,  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
Lever,  in  other  ways  than  this.  His  exactitude  in  setting 
before  us  scenes  and  places,  his  geographical  and  topo¬ 
graphical  precision  —  these  are  just  what  might  have  been 
expected  in  an  author  who  had  learned  the  value  and  the 
necessity  of  a  rigid  accuracy  in  the  most  practical  of  all 
schools ;  to  whom,  as  he  ploughed  his  perilous  and  watery 
course,  a  mistake  of  an  inch  might  make  all  the  difference 
between  life  and  death.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  it 
was  the  habit  of  order  and  regularity  acquired  in  the  course 
of  his  sailor  experiences,  which  made  Marryat,  later  in  life, 
aim  at  investing  his  farm  in  Norfolk  with  a  model  charac¬ 
ter.  In  their  literary  style,  the  very  turn  of  their  sentences 
and  rounding  of  their  periods,  the  terse  brevity  of  the  one 
and  the  elaborately  sparkling  rhetoric  of  the  other,  we  may 
see  continual  traces  of  the  professional  distinction.  While 
we  are  on  this  subject  of  the  professional  notes  that  charac¬ 
terize  respectively  the  novelist  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  degree  in  which  the 
two  men  are  representative,  in  a  way  more  significant  than 
we  have  yet  pointed  out,  of  the  spirit  .and  history  of  their 
times.  If  the  greatest  authors  are  those  who  are  the  most 
complete  exponents  of  the  temper,  and  whose  works  are  the 
most  perfect  reflexes  of  the  events,  of  their  times,  then  both 
Lever  and  Marryat  must  be  allowed  to  overtop  their  con¬ 
temporaries  by  head  and  shoulders.  Just  as  Lever  was  the 
literary  organ  of  the  military  enthusiasm  begotten  by  the 
success  of  the  British  Army  in  the  Peninsular  War,  so  the 
taste  which  Marryat  satished,  and  which,  like  every  ele¬ 
mental  force  in  literature,  he  also  created  —  the  passion  for 
nautical  adventure,  the  thirst  for  deeds  of  naval  daring  — 
was  the  natural  and  historical  outcome  of  the  triumphs  of 
Nelson  and  Collingwood.  Milton  was  not  more  the  poet 
of  Puritanism,  Dante  of  medimval  Catholicism,  Shakespeare 
of  the  opening  drama  of  the  modem  age,  Byron  of  its  ripe¬ 
ness  or  consummation,  than  Marryat  and  Lever  were  the 
novelists  of  the  splendid  epoch  of  English  history  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  period  during  which  our  fortunate  isle  was 
the  supreme  arbitress  of  the  destinies  of  Europe,  both  by 
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land  and  sea.  A  second  I./ever  or  a  second  Marryat  may 
be,  and  we  believe  is,  iinpoiisible,  but  only  because  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  national  history  which  witnessed  their  liter¬ 
ary  development  are  no  longer  forthcoming. 

Thus  have  we  endeavored  to  indicate  some  of  the  chief 
features  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity  in  the  style  and  the 
treatment  of  this  pair  of  incomparable  writers.  We  will 
now  enumerate  such  of  their  remaining  points  of  literary 
contact  as  arc  necessarv'  to  complete  and  sustain  the  paral¬ 
lel  we  have  commenced.  And  first,  it  is  the  common  pre¬ 
rogative,  both  of  Marryat  and  Lever,  to  combine  genius  and 
geniality.  Their  writings  —  and  through  their  writings  the 
story  of  their  lives  —  command  that  affectionate  excess  of 
personal  interest  and  sympathy  which  is  only  accorded  by 
the  public  to  a  very  few  of  those  who  labor  lor  its  literary 
amusement  or  instruction. 

Omne  vafer  vitium  ridenti  Flaccus 

Tentat  ct  udinissus  circum  prKcordia  ludit  amico.' 

Both  I.a:ver  and  Marryat  have  a  keen  satirical  vein  run¬ 
ning  through  their  writings  ;  yet  they  can  neither  of  them 
be  called  satiri.sts.  Theirs  is  the  satire  of  Horac-e  and  of 
Sterne,  not  the  ruthless  invective  of  Juvenal,  or  the  scevis- 
sima  imlii/nalio  of  Swift.  They  shoot  folly  as  it  flies,  but 
the  echo  of  each  shot  is  drowned  in  a  peal  of  ringing 
laughter  and  good-humored  merriment.  Over  and  above 
this  innate  kindliness  of  heart,  equally  conspicuous  in 
Lever  and  Marryat,  their  novels  are  stamped  by  an  in¬ 
dividuality  which  serves  to  make  the  writer  personally 
known  to  the  reader.  Hence  the  feeling,  elicited  by  each 
successive  work  of  the  authors  of  “  Harry  Lorrecpier  ”  and 
“  Midshipman  Kasy,”  that  it  was  but  a  fresh  opjmrtunity 
offered  to  the  public  of  improving  an  actual  nc(iuaintance 
which  had  begun  years  since  ;  and  hence,  too,  it  was  that, 
when  Lever  dieil,  last  year,  and  Marryat  died  twenty-four 
years  ago,  a  sentiment  of  keenly  personal  loss  and  sorrow 
went  through  the  country  ;  such  a  sentiment  as  that  which 
followed  the  death  of  Thackeray  and  of  Dickens,  and  which 
it  is  one  of  the  truest  tests  of  genius  to  create.  Again, 
Marryat  and  Lever  possessed  the  same  insight  into  human 
character  and  human  motives  —  the  same  happy  faculty  of 
investing  typical  personages  with  a  variety  of  development 
and  a  diversity  of  color.  Neither  Marryat  nor  Lever  re¬ 
peat  themselves.  Inferior  artists  are  only  able  to  shadow 
forth  the  same  type  in  one  individual ;  Lever  and  Marryat 
have  a  legion  of  characters  for  one  and  the  same  type.  A 
comparison  l>etween  the  dramatis  persona  of  “  Peter  Sim¬ 
ple  ”  and  “  Midshipman  Easy  ”  will  illustrate  the  justice 
of  this  view  in  the  case  of  Marryat ;  while  we  have  but  to 
place  in  mental  juxta]K>sition  the  actors  in  “  Harry  Lorre- 
quer  ”  and  “Jack  Hinton  ”  to  verify  it  as  regards  Lever. 
As  the  two  men  are  alike  in  their  highest  excellences,  so 
are  they  in  their  defects.  Neither  can  produce  a  real  or 
effective  sketch  of  natural  scenery  unless  there  is  a  human 
presence  in  the  foreground.  Both  are  wanting  in  pathetic 
powers,  and  both  fail  artistically  when  they  attempt  the 
portrayal  of  feminine  character.  The  women  of  Lever  and 
Marryat  remind  one  of  what  may  be  witnessed  on  the  stage 
of  half  a  dozen  London  theatres.  Just  as  most  companies 
possess  an  actress  whose  special  mission  it  is  to  ])lay  one 
particular  part,  and  who  seldom  ventures  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  familiar  role,  and  just  as  the  habitue  knows  perfectly 
well  beforehand  that  the  delineation  of  character,  though 
the  name  be  altered,  will  be  on  each  succe.'sive  occasion 
identical,  so  the  reader  of  Marryat  and  Lever,  immediately 
he  understands  the  place  which  a  heroine  is  destined  to  fill 
in  the  action  and  development  of  the  story,  is  able  to  iden¬ 
tify  her  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  few  feminine  varie¬ 
ties  he  has  previously  encountered. 

It  is  more  easy  to  trace  the  literary  pedigree  of  the  naval 
than  of  the  Irish  military  novelist  Banim  and  Carleton 
may,  perhaps,  be  mentioned  as  Lever’s  literary  progenitors; 
but  there  is  a  wide  interval  of  difference  between  them,  and, 
like  the  younger  Teucer,  the  son  may  boast  that  he  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  his  sire.  Lever  inaugurated  a  style  and  a  school. 
He  has  had  a  score  of  imitators,  but  he  is  really  without 
predecessors  in  his  peculiar  line.  Marryat,  on  the  other 
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hand,  may  be  said  to  be  the  lineal  descendant  of  Smolleu. 
But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  though  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Frank  Mildmay  ”  has  his  prototype  in  the  ranksof 
English  writers,  his  works  of  fiction  were,  at  the  time  when 
they  appeared,  protests  against  the  spirit  that  reigned  tu. 
preme  in  the  fic  tion  of  the  day  —  a  spirit  of  forced  senti¬ 
mentalism,  vicious,  enervating,  in  a  word,  essentialU 
namby-pamby.  Dickens  and  ITiackeray  were  as  yet  un¬ 
known,  and  the  public  welcomed  the  honest,  outspoken 
manliness  of  Marryat  with  a  sense  of  superlative  relief,  im- 
mediately  recognizing,  in  his  quiet  effectiveness  of  circum¬ 
stantial  narrative,  no  unworthy  successor  of  Delbe.  As  a 
painter  of  nautical  life,  Marryat  may  be  safely  pronounced 
superior  to  Smollett,  who  himself  drew  from  nature  and 
life.  But  Smollett  entered  the  navy  at  twenty  and  left  it 
at  twenty-five.  Marryat  was  in  active  service  from  the  year 
1806  to  1830.  It  is  customary  to  compare  Feniiaort 
Cooper  with  Marryat.  Both,  it  is  true,  treated  of  naval 
subjects,  but  from  very  difl’erent  points  of  view  ;  for  Cooper 
is  nothing  if  not  romantic.  Captain  Classcoek,  the  author 
of  “  Sailors  and  Saints,”  “  Land  Sharks  and  Sea  Culls," 
imbibed  a  considerable  measure  of  Marryat’s  spirit;  and 
Mr.  Howard,  author  of  “  Kattlin  the  Reefer,”  Captain 
Chamier,  author  of  “  Ben  Brace,”  Michael  Scott,  author  of 
“  Tom  Cringle’s  Log,”  have  attempted,  not  unsuccessfully, 
to  catch  his  manner  and  reprorluce  his  charm.  Mr.  James 
Hannay  deserves  a  ])lace,  and  a  high  one,  among  our  na¬ 
val  novelists ;  but  Mr.  Hannay  is  too  fastidious  in  his  elab¬ 
oration  of  epigrams,  and  his  balancing  of  sentences,  ever 
successfully  to  acquire  the  strength  and  the  swiftness  of 
movement  which  constitute  the  real  excellence  of  the  novel 
of  the  sea. 

To  pass  from  the  works  of  Marryat  and  Lever  to  their 
lives,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  at  no  distant  date,  we  may 
have  a  biography  of  Lever  which  will  give  us  as  real  a 
picture  of  the  man  as  the  volumes  lately  publi>hed  by  his 
daughter  do  of  Alarryat.  Meanwhile,  we  will  content  our¬ 
selves  with  constructing  such  a  picture  of  Captain  Marry¬ 
at’s  every-day  life  as  the  materials  which  Mrs.  Ross  Church 
has  brought  together  render  no  difficult  task.  For  that 
portion  of  his  existence  which  was  coincident  with  hij 
naval  career,  the  reader  may,  as  has  been  already  said,  be 
referred  to  Marryat’s  own  novels.  But  of  bis  social  expe¬ 
riences,  both  in  London  and  at  Langham  —  the  estate 
which  he  purchased  —  no  record  whatever  is  to  be  found  in 
his  own  works.  It  was  in  1830  that  “private  affairs’’  — 
to  wit,  his  marriage  with  Miss  Shairp  —  induced  Captain 
Marryat  to  resign  the  command  of  his  ship,  the  .\riadne, 
and  to  leave  the  navy’.  He  had  been  appointed  e(iuerry  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  he  was  compelled  to  remain 
near  the  person  of  the  King’s  brother.  His  first  residence 
was  Sus.sex  House,  Hammersmith,  which  he  had  purchased 
of  the  Duke,  and  where,  in  the  words  of  one  wlio  knew 
him  well,  “  he  kept  up  a  round  of  incessant  gayety,  and  a 
course  of  almost  splendid  extravagance.”  “  At  Sussex 
House,”  continues  the  writer,  “  were  held  those  amusing, 
conjuring  sofre-’s  which  Captain  Marryat  used  to  have,  in 
conjunction  with  his  great  friend.  Captain  Chamier,  where 
they  would  display  the  various  tricks  of  sleight-of-hand 
which  they  together  had  purchased  and  learned  of  the 
wizard  of  that  day,  and  where  Theodore  Hook  was  wont 
to  bewilder  the  company  with  his  ventriloquisni.s,  and  make 
them  laugh  with  his  funny  stories  and  imitations.  There 
half  the  men  to  be  met  were  men  such  as  the  world  had 
talked  of,  and  whose  bon-mots  were  worth  reniemberinz. 
Marryat  lived  then  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  Coiirt  as  well 
as  in  the  odor  of  literature.  The  former  air  might  easily 
be  dispensed  with  without  any  loss  of  happiness,  but  one 
would  have  thought  that  intellectual  society  had  become 
necessary  for  his  existence.  I  remember  him  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  some  years  later  than  this,  at  all  sorts  of  places,  at 
Brussels,  at  Antwerp,  at  Paris,  at  Spa,  always  living  «• 
prince,  and  always  the  same,  wherever  he  went,  tbrowng 
away  his  money  with  both  hands —  the  merriest,  wittiest, 
most  good-natured  fellow  in  the  world.  As  soon  as  he  waa 
famous,  society  was  ready  to  applaud.  Once  at  a  German 
table  d'hote,  where  I  also  was  present  (for  I  speak  from  per- 
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lonal  recollection),  he,  in  order  to  amuse  his  next  neighbor, 
loddenly  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  looked  to  the 
other  end  of  the  table.  The  other  knives  and  forks  went 
(jown.  Ho  laughed,  and  there  was  a  dead  silence.  ‘  I’ll 
trouble  you  for  the  salt,’  said  he,  or  something  equally 
whereupon  there  was  a  general  roar  of 
[jnghter.  ‘  There’s  nothing  like  being  considered  a  wit,’ 
he  whi.spercd.  Later,  I  remember  Captain  Marryat  living 
ia  Spanish  Place,  London.  His  establishment  was  not  so 
•aperb  as  it  had  been  at  Susse.x  House  ;  but  his  manner  of 
iiviog  was  as  gay.  It  was  an  incessant  round  of  dining  out 
and  giving  dinners.  At  his  table  you  met  all  the  celeb¬ 
rities  of  (he  day.  His  intimate  friends  were  men  and 
women  who  had  made  their  names  of  value.  In  Spanish 
Place  it  was  I  had  seen  him  in  association  with  Bulwcr 
Lytton,  Dieken.s,  Ainsworth,  and  John  Poole,  or  with  the 
beautiful  Lady  Blessington  and  D’Orsay :  and  then,  after 
an  absence  of  years,  I  travelled  into  Norfolk,  to  find  him 
ID  a  most  out-of-the-way  place.”  Apropos  of  his  retirement 
to  Langhani,  Captain  Marryat,  in  his  unpublished  frag¬ 
ment,  “  Life  of  Lord  Napier,”  thus  writes  himself :  “  Most 
tailors,  when  they  retire  from  the  service,  turn  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  and,  generally  speaking,  make  very  good  farmers. 
There  apiKjars  something  very  natural  in  this.  When  Adam 
was  created  a  man  in  full  vigor,  he  naturally  took  to  the 
labors  of  the  field.  And  what  is  a  sailor  —  who,  although  he 
has  run  all  over  the  world,  has,  in  fact,  never  lived  on  it  — 
when  you  plant  him  on  shore,  but  a  sort  of  Adam  —  a  new 
creature  striking  into  existence,  as  it  were,  in  his  prime  'i 
For  all  his  former  lite  has  been,  as  far  as  terrestrial  afiiiirs  are 
concerned,  but  a  deep  sleep.”  Into  his  new  life  as  country 
gentleman  and  country  farmer.  Captain  Marryat  entered 
with  as  much  of  enthusiasm  and  of  energy  as  his  character 
might  have  led  one  to  expect.  'Phe  truth  is,  action  was 
necessary  to  such  a  man,  and  the  merely  sedentary  activity 
of  litterateur  was  not  enough  to  provide  his  exuberant 
powers  with  the  work  which  they  demanded.  Ilis  farming 
was  not  financially  a  success,  but  it  gave  him  an  occupa¬ 
tion  in  which  he  rejoiced,  and  from  which  his  friends  found 
it  no  easy  matter  to  tempt  him,  even  on  a  flying  visit  to 
London.  Langham  Manor  was  a  cottage  in  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  style,  built  after  the  model  of  one  at  Virginia  Water 
belonging  to  (ieorge  IV.,  with  latticed  windows  opening 
on  to  flights  of  stone  steps,  ornamented  with  vases  of 
flowers,  and  leading  down  from  the  long,  narrow  dining¬ 
room,  “  where  (surrounded  by  Clarkson  Stanfield’s  illustra¬ 
tions  of  ‘  Poor  Jack,’  with  which  the  walls  were  clothed) 
Captain  Marryat  composed  his  later  works  in  the  room  be¬ 
hind .  When  he  wrote  in  the  dining-room,  he  al¬ 

ways  selected  a  corner  of  the  table  that  commanded  a 
tiew  of  the  lawn  on  which  his  favorite  bull,  ‘  Ben  Brace,’ 
was  generally  tethered.” 

The  name  of  Captain  Marryat,  as  a  generous  landlord 
and  a  kind  friend  to  the  laboring  poor  about  his  property, 
is  still  cherished  in  Norfolk.  “  Dumpling,”  M.arryat’s 
pony,  was  a  character  in  him.self ;  mounted  on  him  the 
Captain”  would  “ride  about  his  farm  in  all  weathers,  at¬ 
tired  in  a  velveteen  shooting-coat,  mud-bospattered  high- 
lows,  and  a  ‘  shocking  bad  hat.’  ”  The  writer  in  the 
Comhill  tells  a  p>leasant  story  about  this  historical  steed, 
Dnmpling,  who  had  “  a  spiteful  temper,”  which,  it  appears, 
be  never  omitted  any  opportunity  of  showing.  “Marryat 
once  put  two  of  his  children  upon  the  pony,  when  he  him- 
■  df  was  occupied  about  some  farming  operations,  and  sent 
mem  across  the  meadow.  So  long  as  he  wa.s  in  sight, 
Dumpling  trotted  steadily  nlonw,  but  no  sooner  did  he  find 
bunself  unobserved,  than  up  flew  his  heels,  and  both  the 
little  girls  went  over  liLi  head.  Back  they  came  running 
to  their  fattier,  to  complain  of  ‘  Dumpy.’  ‘  Come  here 
ro,  shouted  Marryat  to  the  conscience-stricken  pony. 
Dumpling  saw  a  whip  in  his  master’s  hand ;  he  glanced 
™  one  side  and  then  the  other,  while  Marryat  waited  for 
him  to  come.  He  might  have  turned  tail  and  raced  all 
o»er  the  meadow  ;  but,  after  a  moment’s  reflection,  he 
"og  his  head  penitently,  and,  running  to  his  master,  I 
^9t  his  head  under  Marryat’s  arm.  The  moral  of  it  of  I 
'ourse  was,  that  Dumpling  did  not  get  a  whipping.” 


Though  Captain  Marryat  had  bought  Langham  in  1839, 
he  had  scarcely  settled  regularly  down  till  1843.  But 
when  once  settled,  he  was  not  to  be  moved.  Now  there  is 
a  d'nner  given  to  Charles  Dickens,  and  a  special  invitation 
is  despatched  to  Langham  ;  now  some  theatricals,  with  an 
unusually  promising  east,  are  on  the  tapis,  and  Mr.  Forster 
writes  as  follows :  “  Look  at  the  bill  enclosed ;  it  is  all 
Dickens’  doing.  I  am  a  lamb  at  the  slaughter.  But  wiU 
pou  come  up  f  Stanny  (Stanfield)  and  all  of  us  are  in  it. 
Dickens  plays  ‘  Bobadil.’  I  have  kept  my  best  place  for 
you.  If  you  will  come,  tell  me,  and  you  shall  have  the 
I  card  of  invitation  by  return  of  post.  Many  are  coming 
from  greater  distances  than  Langham.  Do  come.  I  shall 
be  so  pleased  to  hear  ‘  Off,  off,’  and  ‘  Fling  him  over  ’  (for 
hear  them  I  suppose  I  must),  from  your  friendly  voice. 
Now  be  a  gentleman  —  a  trump  —  a  first-rater  — and  come 
special  for  the  play.  Tickets  are  at  a  premium,  I  can  tell 
you.”  This  urgent  appeal  is  only  one  out  of  many  which 
Marryat  received  at  Langham,  and  which  he,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  steadfastly  resisted.  He  writes,  even  to  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  to  say  that  “  he  has  a  horror  of  publicity, 
and  that  the  very  idea  of  taking  the  chair  at  a  meeting  is 
enough  to  keep  him  away.”  In  August,  1847,  the  ailments 
from  which  Marryat  had  long  sufiered  became  alarming, 
and  in  that  mouth  he  writes  to  his  sister,  that  he  had  twice 
broken  a  blood-vessel,  and  had  lost  two  stone  in  weight. 
“  On  the  eiirly  morning  of  the  month  of  August,  1848,  just 
about  dawn,  he  was  lying  apparently  asleep,  when  his 
housekeeper,  who  had  nursed  him  most  faithfully  through¬ 
out  his  long  illness,  and  was  watching  beside  him  at  the 
moment,  he.ird  him  murmur  a  sentence  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer ;  as  he  finished  it,  he  gave  a  short  sigh,  a  shiver 
passed  through  his  frame,  and  he  was  gone.” 

The  novels  which  Captain  Marryat  produced  iluring  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  in  the  midst  of  his  retirement  at 
Langham,  have  not  met  the  intense  popularity  which  his 
earlier  works  have  permanently  secured  for  themselves. 
“  M.  Violet,”  “Valerie,”  “  Olla  Podrida  ”  —  the  latter 
quite  the  prettiest  of  his  short  stories  —  will  live,  but  not 
with  the  same  continued  freshness  and  exuberance  of 
vitality  as  “  Peter  Simple,”  “  Midshipman  Easy,”  and 
“Jacob  Faithful.”  As  much  may  probably  be  stud  for  the 
fictions  which  were  the  results  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
literary  lalx>rs  of  Lever.  But  it  was  the  good  fortune  of 
the  author  of  “  Harry  Lorrequer  ”  and  “  Charles  O’Mal¬ 
ley  ”  to  achieve  excellence  of  a  very  high  eh.araeter  in  a 
line  totally  distinct  from  anything  he  had  previously  es¬ 
sayed  in  some  of  his  penultimate  productions.  “  Sir 
Brooke  Fossbrooke”  and  “That  Boy  of  Norcott’s  ”  are 
equal  to  anything  which  Lever  ever  wrote ;  considered  as 
a  work  of  novelistic  art,  the  former  of  these  may,  indeed, 
be  pronounced  superior  to  anything  he  had  previously  ac¬ 
complished.  The  character  of  Dudley  Sewell  and  his 
wife,  of  the  old  Irish  judge,  the  grouping  and  the  subor¬ 
dination  of  the  minor  dramatis  personce  were  sj)ecimens  of 
literary  workmanship  such  as  Lever  had  not  given  us  be¬ 
fore.  Close  upon  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since 
Marryat  died ;  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  passed 
since  the  first  of  Lever’s  novels  appeared,  and  the  books 
of  each  writer  continue  to  hold  their  own  ;  mere  than  this, 
those  who  read  these  books  first  as  boys,  can  turn  to  them 
again,  now  that  they  are  men  of  middle  age,  with  all  the 
zest  and  pleasure  that  attended  their  first  peru.sal.  This  one 
simple  fact  is  the  highest  test  of  truth  to  nature  and  fidel¬ 
ity  to  life  to  which  a  writer  of  fiction  can  be  submitted. 
In  his  “  Diary  in  America,”  Marryat  tells  the  following 
eharmin<»  story  :  “  I  made  this  morning  a  purchase  at  a 
store,  which  an  intelligent  little  boy  brought  home  for  me. 
As  he  walked  by  my  side,  he  amused  me  very  much  by  put¬ 
ting  I  he  following  questions  :  ‘  Pray,  Captain,  has  Mr.  Easy 
left  the  King  of  England’s  service  ?  ’  ‘1  think  he  has,’ 

replied  I ;  ‘if  you  recollect,  he  married  and  went  on 
shore.’  ‘  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Japhet  lately  '<  ’  was  the 
next  query.  ‘  Not  very  lately,’  replied  I ;  ‘  the  last  time 
I  saw  him  was  at  the  publisher’s.’  The  little  fellow  went 
away  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  were  both  alive  and  well.” 
Such  a  power  as  these  questions  of  the  small  American 
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implies,  is  a  heavy  responsibility  for  the  author  who  pos¬ 
sesses  it ;  and  no  author  could  have  exercised  it  with  an 
effect  more  uniformh'  beneficent  than  Marryat,  and  it  may 
be  added,  Lever.  The  tone  and  temper  of  Marryat’s  nov¬ 
els  are  those  with  which  English  parents  would  like  to  see  j 
their  sons  imbued  —  the  lessons  embedded  in  the  midst  of  I 
all  their  pleasantry  are  those  which  every  lad  must  learn  I 
by  heart,  who  would  steer  a  straight  course  through  life  — 
lessons  of  constancy  to  purpose,  loyalty  to  duty,  loyalty  to 
friends.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Lever.  Is  the 
devil  to  have  all  the  good  tunes  to  himself?  Is  virtue  to  i 
be  perpetually  condemned  to  wear  the  mien  of  dulness? 
Marryat  and  Lever  are,  above  all  things,  national  writers,  I 
and  of  two  national  writers  such  a  boast  as  this  is  a  mighty  i 
one  to  be  able  to  make. 


HEROISM. 

BY  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  policeman  is  not  de-  I 
moralizing  us,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  he  does  his  duty  I 
well ;  whether  the  perfection  of  justice  and  safety,  the 
complete  “  preservation  of  body  and  gowls,”  may  not  re-  , 
duce  the  educated  and  comfortable  classes  into  that  lap-  | 
dog  condition  in  which  not  conscience,  but  comfort,  doth  i 
make  cowards  of  us  all.  Our  forefathers  had,  on  the  whole,  I 
to  take  care  of  themselves  ;  we  find  it  more  convenient  to  I 
hire  people  to  take  care  of  us.  So  much  the  lietter  for  us,  i 
in  some  respects ;  but,  it  may  be,  so  much  the  worse  in  1 
others.  So  much  the  better ;  because,  as  usually  results  I 
from  the  division  of  labor,  these  people,  having  little  or 
nothing  to  do  save  to  take  care  of  us,  do  so  far  better  than 
we  could  ;  and  so  prevent  a  vast  amount  of  violence  and 
wrong,  and  therefore  of  misery,  esptx'ially  to  the  weak  :  for 
which  last  reason  we  will  acquiesce  in  the  existence  of  po¬ 
licemen  and  lawyers,  as  we  do  in  the  results  of  arbitration, 
as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The  odds  in  war  are  in  favor  of 
the  bigger  bully  ;  in  arbitration,  in  favor  of  the  bigger 
rogue  ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  lion  or  the  fox  be 
the  safer  guardian  of  human  interests.  But  arbitration 
prevents  war  :  and  that,  in  three  cases  out  of  four,  is  full 
reason  for  employing  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lap-dog  condition,  whether  in 
dogs  or  in  men,  is  certainly  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of 
the  higher  virtues.  Safety  and  comfort  are  good,  indeed, 
for  the  good ;  for  the  brave,  the  self-originating,  the  ear¬ 
nest.  They’  give  to  such  a  clear  stage  and  no  favor  wherein 
to  work  unhindered  for  their  fellow-men.  But  for  the  ma¬ 
jority,  who  are  neither  brave,  seltk>rginating,  nor  earnest, 
but  the  mere  puppets  of  circumstance,  safety  and  comfort 
may  and  do  merely  make  their  lives  mean  and  petty,  ef¬ 
feminate  and  dull :  their  hearts  must  be  awakened,  as  often 
as  possible,  to  take  exercise  enough  for  health ;  and  they 
must  be  reminded,  perpetually  and  importunately,  of  what 
a  eertain  great  philosopher  called,  “  whatsover  things  are 
true,  honorable,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report ;  ” 
“if  there  be  any  manhood,  and  any  just  praise,  to  think  of 
such  things.” 

This  pettiness  and  dulness  of  our  modern  life  is  just 
what  keeps  alive  our  stage,  to  which  people  go  to  see 
something  a  little  less  petty,  a  little  less  dull,  than  what 
they  see  at  home.  It  is,  too,  the  cause  of  —  I  had  almost 
said  the  excuse  for  —  the  modern  ra^e  for  sensational  nov¬ 
els.  Those  who  read  them  so  greedily  are  conscious,  poor 
souls,  of  capacities  in  themselves  of  passion  and  action,  for 
good  and  evil,  for  which  their  frivolous,  humdrum  daily  life 
gives  BO  room,  no  vent.  They  know  too  well  that  human 
nature  can  be  more  fertile,  whether  in  weeds  and  poisons, 
or  in  flowers  and  fruits,  than  it  is  usually  iii  the  streets  and 
houses  of  a  well-ordered  and  tolerably  sober  city.  And 
because  the  study  of  human  nature  is,  after  all,  that  which 
is  nearest  to  every  one  and  most  interesting  to  everv  one, 
therefore  they  go  to  fiction,  since  they  cannot  go  to  fact,  to 
see  what  they  themselves  might  be,  had  they  the  chance  — 
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to  see  what  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heai  en  men  and 
women  like  themselves  can  play,  and  how  they  play  them. 

Well :  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge,  for  me  to  blame.  I  will 
only  say  that  there  are  those  who  cannot  read  sensational 
novels,  or,  indeed,  any  novels  at  all,  just  because  they  tee 
so  many  sensational  novels  being  enacted  round  them  in 
painful  facts  of  sinful  flesh  and  blood.  There  are  those, 
too,  who  have  looked  in  the  mirror  too  often  to  wish  to  see 
their  own  disfigured  visage  in  it  any  more;  who  are  too 
tired  of  themselves  and  ashamed  of  themselves  to  want  to 
hear  of  people  like  themselves ;  who  want  to  hear  of  peo- 
pie  utterly  unlike  themselves,  more  noble,  and  able,  and 
just,  and  sweet,  and  pure ;  who  long  to  hear  of  heroism 
and  to  converse  with  heroes  ;  and  who,  if  by  chance  thev 
meet  with  an  heroic  act,  bathe  their  spirits  in  that,  as  in 
May-dew,  and  feel  themselves  thereby,  if  but  for  an  hour, 
more  fair. 

If  any  such  shall  chance  to  see  these  words,  let  me  ask 
then>  to  consider  with  me  that  one  word  Hero,  and  what  it 
means. 

Hero;  Heroic;  Heroism.  These  words  point  to  a  phase 
of  human  nature,  the  capacity  for  which  we  all  have  in 
ourselves,  which  is  as  startling  and  as  interesting  in  its 
manifestations  as  any,  and  which  is  always  beiiutifnl, 
always  ennobling,  and  therefore  always  attractive  to  those 
whose  hearts  are  not  yet  scared  by  the  world,  or  brutalized 
by  self-indulgence. 

But  let  us  first  be  sure  what  the  words  mean.  There  ii 
no  use  talking  about  a  word  till  we  have  got  at  its  mean¬ 
ing.  We  may  use  it  as  a  cant  phrase,  as  a  jtarty  cry  on 
platforms  ;  we  may  even  hate  and  persecute  our  tellow-men 
tor  the  sake  of  it:  but  till  we  have  clearly  settled  in  our 
own  minds  what  a  word  means,  it  will  do  lor  fighting  with, 
but  not  for  working  with.  Socrates  of  old  usetl  to  tell  the 
young  Athenians  that  the  ground  of  all  sound  knowledge 
was  —  to  understand  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  which 
were  in  their  mouths  all  day  long;  and  Socrates  was  a 
wiser  man  than  we  shall  ever  see.  So  inste.id  of  beginning 
an  oration  in  praise  of  heroism,  1  shall  ask  my  retiders  to 
think,  with  me,  what  heroism  is. 

Now,  we  shall  always  get  most  surely  at  the  meaning  of 
a  word  bv  getting  at  its  etymology  —  th.at  is,  at  what  it 
meant  at  first.  And  if  heroism  means  behaving  bke  a 
hero,  we  must  find  out,  it  seems  to  me,  not  merely  what  a 
hero  may  hap|)en  to  mean  just  now,  but  what  it  meant  in  I 
the  earliest  human  speech  in  which  we  find  it.  | 

A  hero  or  heroine,  then,  among  the  old  Homeric  Greeks,  i 
meant  a  man  or  woman  who  was  like  the  gods ;  and,  tfom 
that  likeness,  stood  superior  to  their  fellow-creatures.  Gods, 
heroes,  and  men  is  a  threefold  division  of  rational  beings, 
with  which  we  meet  more  than  once  or  twice.  Those 
^rand  old  Greeks  felt  deeply  the  truth  of  the  poet’s  say¬ 
ing,— 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Exalt  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  ! 

But  more :  the  Greeks  supposed  these  heroes  to  be,  in 
some  way  or  other,  partakers  of  a  divine  nature ;  akin  to 
the  gods ;  usually,  either  they,  or  some  ancestor  of  theirs, 
descended  from  a  go<l  or  goddess.  Those  who  have  read 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  “  Juventus  Mundi  ”  will  remember  the  sec¬ 
tion  (cap.  ix.  §  6)  on  the  modes  of  the  approximation  be¬ 
tween  the  divine  and  the  human  natures  ;  and  whether  or 
not  they  agree  with  the  author  altogether,  all  will  agree,  1 
think,  that  the  first  idea  of  a  hero  or  a  heroine  was  a  god¬ 
like  man  or  godlike  woman. 

A  godlike  man !  What  varied,  what  infinite  forms  of 
nobleness  that  word  might  include,  ever  increasing,  as 
men’s  notions  of  the  gods  became  purer  and  loftier,  or, 
alas  I  decreasing,  as  their  notions  became  degraded.  The 
old  Greeks,  with  that  intense  admiration  of  beauty  which  | 
made  them,  in  after  ages,  the  master  seulptors  and  draughts-  | 
men  of  their  own,  and  indeed  of  any  age,  would  of  course  ■ 
require  in  their  hero,  their  godlike  man,  beauty  aw  | 

strength,  manners,  too,  and  eloquence,  and  all  outw^  ' 

perfections  of  humanity,  and  n^lect  his  moral  qualitiM- 
Neglect,  I  say,  but  not  ignore.  Trie  hero,  by  reason  of  his 
kindred  with  the  gods,  was  always  expected  to  be  a  better 
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gin  (ban  common  men,  as  virtue  was  then  understood. 
^  how  better  ?  Let  us  see. 

The  hero  was  at  least  expected  to  be  more  reverent  than 
(^er  men  to  those  divine  beings  of  whose  nature  he 

Ck,  whose  socie^  he  might  enioy  even  here  on  earth. 

ght  be  unfaithful  to  his  own  higih  lineage ;  he  might 
nMose  his  gifts  by  selfishness  and  self-will;  he  might,  like 
Ajax,  rage  with  mere  jealousy  and  wounded  pride  till  his 
jLa  ended  in  shameful  madness  and  suicide.  He  might 
rebel  against  the  very  gods,  and  all  laws  of  right  and 
rrrong,  till  he  perished  in  his  drotrdoAii;  — 

Smitten  down,  blind  in  his  pride,  for  a  sign  and  a  terror  to  mor- 
uls. 

Bat  be  ought  to  have,  he  must  have,  to  be  true  to  his  name 
of  Hero,  justice,  self-restraint,  and  o<duf  —  that  highest 
form  of  modesty,  for  which  we  have,  alas  I  no  name  in  the 
English  tongue;  that  perfect  respect  for  the  feelings  of 
others  which  springs  out  of  perfect  self-respect.  And  he 
most  have,  too  —  if  he  were  to  be  a  hero  of  the  highest 
tjpe  —  the  instinct  of  helpfulness ;  the  instinct  that,  if  he 
were  a  kinsman  of  the  g(^s,  he  must  fight  on  their  side, 
throut'h  toil  and  danger,  against  all  that  was  unlike  them, 
ind  therefore  hateful  to  them.  Who  loves  not  the  old 
legends,  unsurpassed  for  beauty  in  the  literature  of  any 
race,  in  which  the  hero  stands  out  as  the  deliverer,  the 
destroyer  of  evil  ?  Theseus  ridding  the  land  of  robbers, 
and  delivering  it  from  the  yearly  tribute  of  boys  and  maid¬ 
ens  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur ;  Perseus  slaying  the 
Gorgon,  and  rescuing  Andromeda  from  the  sea-beast; 
Heracles  with  his  twelve  famous  labors  against  giants  and 
monsters ;  and  all  the  rest  — 

Wbo  dared,  in  the  god-given  might  of  their  manhood, 

Greatly  to  do  and  to  suner,  and  far  in  the  fens  and  the  forests 
Smite  the devourers  of  men,’heaven-bated,  brood  of  the  giants; 
Transformed,  strange,  without  like,  who  obey  not  the  golden¬ 
haired  rulers  — 

these  are  figures  whose  divine  moral  beauty  has  sunk  | 
into  the  hearts,  not  merely  of  poets  or  of  artists,  but  of  men 
ud  women  who  suffered  and  who  feared ;  the  memory  of 
them,  fables  though  they  may  have  been,  ennobled  the  old 
Greek  heart;  they  ennobled  the  heart  of  Europe  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  at  the  rediscovery  of  Greek  literature. 

So  far  from  contradicting  the  Christian  ideal,  they  harmo¬ 
nized  with —  I  had  almost  said  supplemented  —  that  more 
tender  and  saintly  ideal  of  heroism  which  had  sprung  up 
during  the  earlier  Middle  Ages.  They  justified,  and 
actually  gave  a  new  life  to  the  old  noblenesses  of  chivalry, 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  as  a  nec- 
easary  supplement  of  active  and  manly  virtue  to  the  passive 
and  feminine  virtue  of  the  cloister.  They  inspired,  min¬ 
ding  with  these  two  other  elements,  a  literature,  both  in 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  in  which  the  three  elements, 
the  saintly,  the  chivalrous,  and  the  Greek  heroic,  have 
become  one  and  undistinguishable,  because  all  three  are 
human,  and  all  three  divine ;  a  literature  which  developed 
itself  in  Ariosto,  in  Tasso,  in  the  Hypnerotomachia,  the 
Arcadia,  the  Euphues,  and  other  forms,  sometimes  fantastic, 
sometimes  questionable,  but  which  reached  its  perfection 
in  our  own  Spenser’s  “  Faerie  Queene  ”  —  perhaps  the  most 
admirable  poem  which  has  ever  been  penned  by  mortal 
man. 

And  why  ?  What  has  made  these  old  Greek  myths  live, 
myths  though  they  be,  and  fables  and  fair  dreams  ?  What, 
l^gh  they  have  no  body,  and  perhaps  never  had,  has 
given  them  an  immortal  soul,  which  can  speak  to  the 
immortal  souls  of  all  generations  yet  to  come  ? 

What  but  this,  that  in  them  —  dim  it  may  be  and  unde¬ 
veloped,  but  still  there  —  lies  the  divine  idea  of  self-sacri- 
as  the  perfection  of  heroism ;  of  self-sacrifice,  as  the 
highest  duty  and  the  highest  joy  of  him  who  claims  a 
kindred  with  the  gods  ? 

Let  us  say,  then,  that  true  heroism  must  involve  self- 
•aenfice.  Those  stories  certainly  involve  it,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  which  the  hearts,  not  of  philosophers 
®*rely,  or  poets,  but  of  the  poorest  and  the  most  ignorant. 


I  have  accepted  instinctively  as  the  highest  form  of  moral 
I  beauty  —  the  highest  form,  and  yet  one  possible  to  all. 
i  Grace  Darling,  rowing  out  into  the  storm  toward  the 
I  wreck.  The  “  drunken  private  of  the  Buffs,”  who,  prisoner 
among  the  Chinese,  and  commanded  to  prostrate  himself 
and  kotoo,  refused  in  the  name  of  his  country’s  honor  — 

“  he  would  not  bow  to  any  Chinaman  on  earth  ”  —  and  so 
was  knocked  on  the  head,  and  died  surely  a  hero’s  death. 
Those  soldiers  of  the  Birkenhead,  keeping  their  ranks  to  let 
the  women  and  children  escape,  while  mey  watched  the 
sharks  that  in  a  few  minutes  would  be  tearing  them  limb 
from  limb.  Or,  to  go  across  the  Atlantic  —  for  there  are 
heroes  in  the  far  West  —  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s  “  Flynn  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,”  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  (the  place  is  shown 
to  travellers),  who  sacrificed  his  life  for  his  married  com¬ 
rade, — 

There,  in  the  drift. 

Back  to  the  wall. 

He  held  the  timbers 
Ready  to  fall. 

Then  in  the  darkness 
I  heard  him  call,  — 

'*  Run  for  your  life,  Jake  ! 

Run  for  your  wife’s  sake ! 

Don’t  wait  for  me.” 

And  that  was  all 
Heard  in  the  din  — 

Heard  of  Tom  Flynn, 

Flynn  of  Virginia. 

Or  the  engineer,  again,  on  the  Mississippi,  who,  when  the 
steamer  caught  fire,  held,  as  he  had  sworn  he  would,  her 
bow  against  the  bank  till  every  soul  save  he  got  safe  on 
shore  :  — 

Through  the  hot  black  breath  of  the  burning  boat 
Jim  Bludso’s  voice  was  heard ; 

And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  cussedness, 

And  knew  he  would  keep  his  word. 

And  sure’s  you’re  bom,  they  all  got  off 
Afore  the  smoke-stacks  fell,  — 

And  Bludso’s  ghost  went  up  alone 
In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairie  Belle 

He  wem’t  no  saint  —  but  at  judgment 
I’d  run  my  chance  with  Jim 
’Longside  of  some  pious  gentlemeu 
That  wouldn’t  shake  hands  with  him. 

He’d  seen  his  duty  — a  dead  sure  thing  — 

And  went  for  it  there  and  then  ; 

And  Christ  is  not  going  to  be  too  hard 
On  a  man  that  died  for  men. 

To  which  gallant  poem  of  Colonel  John  Hay’s  —  and  he 
has  written  many  gallant  and  beautiful  poems  —  I  have  but 
one  demurrer  —  Jim  Bludso  did  not  merely  do  his  duty, 
but  more  than  his  duty.  He  did  a  voluntary  deed,  to  which 
he  was  bound  by  no  code  or  contract,  civil  or  moral :  just 
as  he  who  introduced  me  to  that  poem  won  his  Victoria 
Cross  (as  many  a  cross,  Victoria  and  other,  has  been  won) 
by  volunteering  for  a  deed  to  which  he,  too,  was  bound  by 
no  code  or  contract,  military  or  moral.  And  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  self-sacrifice,  and,  therefore,  of  heroism,  that  it 
should  be  voluntary ;  a  work  of  supererogation,  at  least 
towards  society  and  man ;  an  act  to  which  the  hero  or  her¬ 
oine  is  not  bound  by  duty,  but  which  is  above  though  not 
against  duty. 

Nay,  on  the  strength  of  that  same  element  of  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  I  will  not  grudge  the  epithet  heroic,  which  my  revered 
friend  Mr.  Darwin  well  applies  to  the  poor  little  monkey, 
who  once  in  his  life  did  that  which  was  above  his  duty : 
who  lived  in  continual  terror  of  the  great  baboon,  and  yet, 
when  the  brute  had  sprung  upon  his  friend  the  keeper,  and 
was  tearing  out  his  throat,  conquered  his  fear  by  love,  and, 
at  the  risk  of  instant  death,  sprang  in  turn  upon  his  dreaded 
enemy,  and  bit  and  shrieked  till  help  arrived. 

Some  would  nowadays  use  that  story  merely  to  prove 
that  the  monkey’s  nature  and  the  man’s  nature  are,  after 
all,  one  and  the  same.  Well,  I,  at  least,  have  never  de¬ 
nied  that  there  is  a  monkey-nature  in  man,  as  there  is  a 
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peacock-nattire,  and  a  swine-nature,  and  a  wolf^nature  — 
of  all  which  four  1  see  every  day  too  much.  The  sharp 
and  stern  distinction  between  men  and  animals,  as  far  as 
their  natures  are  concerned,  is  of  a  more  modern  origin 
than  people  fancy.  Of  old  the  Assyrian  took  the  eagle, 
the  ox,  and  the  lion  —  and  not  unwisely  —  as  the  three 
highest  types  of  human  capacity ;  the  horses  of  Homer 
might  be  immortal,  and  weep  for  their  master’s  death ;  the 
animals  and  monsters  of  Greek  myth  —  like  the  Ananzi 
spider  of  l^egro  fable  —  glide  insensibly  into  speech  and 
reason ;  while  birds  —  the  most  wonderful  of  all  animals  in 
the  eyes  of  a  man  of  science  or  a  poet  —  are  sometimes 
looked  on  as  wiser,  and  nearer  to  the  gods,  than  man.  The 
Norseman  —  the  noblest  and  ablest  human  being,  save  the 
Greek,  of  whom  history  can  tell  us  —  was  not  ashamed  to 
say  of  the  bear  of  his  native  forests  that  he  had  “  ten  men’s 
strength  and  eleven  men’s  wisdom.”  How  could  lleiuecke 
Fuchs  have  gained  immortality,  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
since,  save  by  the  truth  of  its  too  solid  and  humiliating  the¬ 
orem  —  that  the  actions  of  the  world  of  men  were,  on  the 
whole,  guided  by  passions  but  too  exactly  like  those  of  the 
lower  animals  ?  I  have  said,  and  say  again,  with  good  old 
Vaughan, — 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Exalt  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is  man  ! 

But  I  cannot  forget  that  many  an  old  Greek  poet  or  sage, 
and  many  a  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  one,  would 
have  interpreted  the  monkey’s  heroism  from  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  point  of  view,  and  would  have  said  that  the  poor  little 
creature  had  been  visited  suddenly  by  some  “  divine  affla¬ 
tus  ”  —  an  expression  quite  as  philosophical  and  quite  as 
intelligible  as  most  philosophic  formulas  which  I  read  now¬ 
adays  —  and  had  l^en  thus  raised  for  the  moment  above 
his  abject  selfish  monkey-nature,  just  as  man  requires  to  be 
raised  above  his.  But  that  theory  belongs  to  a  philosophy 
which  is  out  of  date  and  out  of  fashion  at  present,  and 
which  will  have  to  wait  a  century  or  two  before  it  comes 
into  fashion  again. 

And  now,  if  self-sacrifice  and  heroism  be,  as  I  believe, 
identical,  I  must  pretest  against  an  use  of  the  word  sacri¬ 
fice  which  is  growing  too  common  in  newspaper  columns, 
in  which  we  are  told  of  an  “  enormous  sacrifice  of  life  ;  ”  an 
expression  which  means  merely  that  a  great  many  poor 
wretches  have  been  killed,  quite  against  their  own  will,  and 
for  no  pur]K>sc  whatsoever  :  no  sacrifice  at  all,  unless  it  be 
one  to  the  demons  of  ignorance,  cupidity,  or  mismanage¬ 
ment. 

The  stout  Whig  undergraduate  understood  better  the 
meaning  of  such  words,  who,  when  asked,  “  In  what  sense 
might  Charles  the  First  be  said  to  be  a  martyr  V  ”  answered, 
“  In  the  same  sense  that  a  man  might  be  said  to  be  a  mar¬ 
tyr  to  the  gout.” 

And  I  must  protest,  in  like  wise,  against  a  misuse  of  the 
words  hero,  heroism,  heroic,  which  is  becoming  too  com¬ 
mon,  namely,  applying  them  to  mere  courage.  We  have 
borrowed  the  misuse,  I  believe,  as  we  have  more  than  one 
beside,  from  the  French  press.  I  trust  that  we  shall  neither 
accept  it,  nor  the  temper  which  inspires  it.  It  may  be  con¬ 
venient  for  those  who  flatter  their  nation,  and  especially 
the  military  part  of  it,  into  a  ruinous  self-conceit,  to  frame 
some  such  syllogism  as  this :  “  Courage  is  heroism :  every 
Frenchman  is  naturally  courageous  :  therefore  every 
Frenchman  is  a  hero.”  But  we,  who  have  been  trained  at 
once  in  a  sounder  school  of  morals,  and  in  a  greater  re¬ 
spect  for  facts,  and  for  language  as  the  expression  of  facts, 
shall  be  careful,  1  hope,  not  to  trifle  thus  with  that  potent 
and  awful  engine  —  human  8j>eech.  We  shall  eschew  like¬ 
wise,  I  hojK!,  a  like  abuse  of  the  word  moral,  which  has 
crept  from  the  French  press  now  and  then,  not  only  into 
our  own  press,  but  into  the  writings  of  some  of  our  military 
men,  who,  as  Englishmen,  should  have  known  better.  We 
were  told  again  and  again,  during  the  late  war,  that  the 
moral  clfect  of  such  a  success  hail  been  great ;  that  the 
morale  of  the  troops  was  excellent ;  or  again,  that  the  mo¬ 
rale  of  the  troops  had  suffered,  or  even  that  they  were  some¬ 
what  demoralized.  But  when  one  came  to  test  what  was 


really  meant  by  these  fine  words,  one  discovered  that  ■ 
morals  had  notliing  to  do  with  the  facts  which  they  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  that  the  troops  were  in  the  one  case  actuated  sim¬ 
ply  by  the  animal  passion  of  hope,  in  the  other  simply  by  the  ^ 
animal  passion  of  fear.  This  abuse  of  tlie  word  moral  ha? 
crossed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  Atlantic  ;  and  a  witty  Amer¬ 
ican,  the  other  day  (whom  we  must  excuse,  though  we  must 
not  imitate),  when  some  one  had  been  blazing  away  at  him 
with  a  revolver,  he  being  unarmed,  is  said  to  have  described 
his  very  natural  emotions  on  the  occasion,  by  saying  that  j 
he  felt  dreadfully  demoralized.  We,  I  hope,  shall  confine 
the  word  demoralization,  as  our  generals  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  would  have  done,  when  applied  to  soldiers,  to  crime 
including,  of  course,  the  neglect  of  duty  or  of  discipline  ■ 
and  we  shall  mean  by  the  word  heroism,  in  like  manner' 
whether  applied  to  a  soldier  or  to  any  human  being,  not 
mere  courage ;  not  the  mere  doing  of  duty :  but  the  doing 
of  something  beyond  duty  ;  something  which  is  not  in  the 
bond ;  some  spontaneous  and  unexpected  act  of  self-devotion. 

I  am  glad,  but  not  surprised,  to  see  that  Miss  Yonge  has 
held  to  this  sound  distinction  in  her  golden  little  book  of 
Golden  Deeds ;  and  said,  “  Obedience,  at  all  costs  and 
risks,  is  the  very  essence  of  a  soldier’s  life.  It  has  the  solid 
material,  but  it  has  hardly  the  exceptional  brightness  of  a 
golden  deed.” 

I  know  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
mere  obedience  to  duty  and  express  heroism.  1  know  also 
that  it  would  be  both  invidious  and  impertinent  in  an 
utterly  unheroic  personage  like  me,  to  try  to  draw  that 
line,  and  to  sit  at  home  at  ease,  analyzing  and  criticisinv 
deeds  which  I  could  not  do  myself:  but — togiveanim 
stance  or  two  of  what  I  mean  :  —  ' 

To  defend  a  post  as  long  as  it  is  tenable  is  not  heroic.  It 
is  simple  duty.  To  defend  it  after  it  has  become  unten¬ 
able,  and  even  to  die  in  so  doing,  is  not  heroic,  but  a 
noble  madness,  unless  an  advantage  is  to  be  gained  thereby 
for  one’s  own  side.  Then,  indeed,  it  rises  towards,  if  not 
into,  the  heroism  of  self-sacrifice. 

Who,  for  example,  will  not  endorse  tlie  verdict  of  all 
ages  on  the  conduct  of  those  Spartans  at  Thermopylse, 
when  they  sat  “  combing  their  yellow  hair  for  death  on  the 
sea-shore  ”  ?  They  devoted  themselves  to  hopeless  destruc¬ 
tion  :  but  why  V  They  felt — I  must  believe  that,  for  they 
behaved  as  if  they  felt — that  on  them  the  destinies  of  the 
Western  world  might  hang ;  that  they  were  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  between  civilization  and  barbarism,  between 
freedom  and  despotism ;  and  that  they  must  teach  that  vast 
mob  of  Persian  slaves,  whom  the  officers  of  the  great  king 
were  driving  with  whips  up  to  their  lance-points,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  old  heroes  was  not  dead ;  and  that  the  Greek, 
even  in  defeat  and  death,  was  a  mightier  and  a  nobler  man 
than  they.  And  they  did  their  work.  They  produced,  if 
you  will,  a  “moral”  effect,  which  has  lasted  even  to  this 
very  day.  They  struck  terror  into  the  heart,  not  only  of 
the  Persian  host,  but  of  the  whole  Persian  empire.  They 
made  the  event  of  that  war  certain,  and  the  victories  of 
Salamis  and  Platma  comparatively  easy.  They  made  Alex¬ 
ander’s  conquest  of  the  East,  150  years  afterwards,  not 
only  [mssible  at  all,  but  permanent  when  it  came;  and 
thus  hel{)ed  to  determine  the  future  civilization  of  the  whole 
world. 

They  did  not,  of  course,  foresee  all  this.  No  great  or  in¬ 
spired  man  can  foresee  all  the  consequences  of  his  deeds : 
but  these  men  were,  as  I  hold,  inspired  to  see  somewhat  at 
least  of  the  mighty  stake  for  which  they  played :  and  to 
count  their  lives  worthless,  if  Sparta  had  sent  them  thither 
to  help  in  that  great  game. 

Or  shall  we  refuse  the  name  of  heroic  to  those  three 
German  cavalry  regiments  who,  in  the  battle  of  Mars  La 
Tour,  were  bidden  to  hurl  tliemsclves  iqK)!!  the  chassepots 
and  mitrailleuses  of  the  unbroken  French  infantry,  and 
went  to  almost  certain  death,  over  the  corpses  of  their 
comrades,  on  and  in  and  through,  reeling  man  over  horse, 
horse  over  man,  and  clung  like  bull-dogs  to  their  work,  and 
would  hardly  leave,  even  at  the  bugle-call,  till  in  one 
regiment  thirteen  officers  out  of  nineteen  were  killed  or 
wounded  ?  And  why  ? 


Because  the  French  armj  must  be  stopped,  if  it  were  but 
lor  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  respite  must  be  gained  for  the 
exhausted  third  corps.  And  bow  much  might  be  done, 
eren  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  men  who  knew  when,  and 
where,  and  why  to  die  ?  Who  will  refuse  the  name  of 
heroes  to  these  men  ?  And  yet  they,  probably,  would  have 
utterly  declined  the  honor.  They  had  but  done  that  which 
was  in  the  bond.  They  were  but  obeying  orders,  after  all. 

\s  Miss  Yonge  well  says  of  all  heroic  persons —  “  ‘  I  have 
bat  done  that  which  it  was  my  duty  to  do,’  is  the  natural 
answer  of  those  capable  of  such  actions.  They  have  been 
constrained  to  them  by  duty  or  pity ;  have  never  deemed  it 
possible  to  act  otherwise ;  and  did  not  once  think  of  tbem- 
telvcs  in  the  matter  at  all.” 

These  last  true  words  bring  us  to  another  clement  in 
heroism  :  its  simplicity.  Whatsoever  is  not  simple,  —  what¬ 
soever  is  affected,  boastful,  wilful,  covetous,  —  tarnishes, 
even  destroys,  the  heroic  character  of  a  deed ;  because  all 
these  faults  spring  out  of  self.  On  tbe  other  hand,  wher¬ 
ever  you  finil  a  perfectly  simple,  frank,  unconscious  char¬ 
acter,  there  you  have  the  possibility,  at  least,  of  heroic  ac- 
ti:)n.  For  it  is  nobler  far  to  do  the  most  commonplace 
duty  in  the  household,  or  behind  the  counter,  with  a  single 
eve  to  duty,  simply  because  it  must  be  done  —  nobler  far,  I 
say,  than  to  go  out  of  your  way  to  attempt  a  brilliant  deed, 
with  a  double  mind,  and  saying  to  yourself  not  only,  “This 
will  be  a  brilliant  deed,”  but  also,  “  and  it  will  pay  me,  or 
raise  me,  or  set  me  off  into  the  bargain.”  Heroism  knows 
no  “  into  the  bargain.”  And  therefore,  again,  I  must  pro¬ 
test  against  applying  the  word  heroic  to  any  deeds,  how¬ 
ever  charitable,  however  toilsome,  however  dangerous,  per¬ 
formed  for  the  sake  of  what  certain  French  ladies,  I  am 
told,  call  '‘/(lire  non  salul  ”  —  saving  one’s  soul  in  the  world 
to  come.  1  do  not  mean  to  judge.  Other  and  quite  un- 
seilish  motives  may  be,  and  doubtless  often  are,  mi-xed  up 
with  that  seltishone:  womanly  pity  and  tenderness;  love 
for,  and  desire  to  imitate,  a  certain  incarnate  Ideal  of  self- 
sacrifice,  who  is  at  once  human  and  divine.  But  that  mo¬ 
tive  of  saving  the  soul,  which  is  too  often  openly  proposed 
and  proffered,  is  utterly  unheroic.  The  desire  to  escape 
pains  and  penalties  hereafter  by  pains  and  penalties  here ; 
the  balance  of  present  loss  against  future  gain  —  what  is 
this  but  selfishness  extended  out  of  this  world  into  eter¬ 
nity  ?  “  Not  worldliness,”  indeed,  as  a  satirist  once  said 
with  bitter  truth,  “  but  other-worldliness.” 
k  Moreover — and  the  young  and  the  enthusiastic  should 
also  bear  this  in  mind  —  though  heroism  means  the  going 
beyond  the  limits  of  strict  duty,  it  never  means  the  going 
out  of  the  path  of  strict  duty.  If  it  is  your  duty  to  go  to 
London,  go  thither :  you  may  go  as  much  further  as  you 
choose  alter  that.  But  you  must  go  to  London  first.  Do 
your  duty  first :  it  will  be  time  after  that  to  talk  of  being 
heroic. 

And  therefore  one  must  seriously  warn  the  young,  lest 
they  mistake  for  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  what  is  merely 
pride  and  self-will,  discontent  with  the  relations  by  which 
God  has  bound  them,  and  the  circumstances  which  God 
has  ap[>ointed  for  them.  I  have  known  girls  think  they 
were  doing  a  fine  thing  by  leaving  uncongenial  parents  or 
disagreeable  sisters,  and  cutting  out  for  themselves,  as  they 
fancied,  a  more  useful  and  elevated  line  of  life  than  that  of 
mere  home  duties :  while,  after  all,  poor  things,  they  were 
only  saying,  with  the  Pharisees  of  old — “  Corban,  it  is  a 
pft,  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me ;  ”  and 
ui  tlie  name  of  God,  neglecting  the  command  of  God  to 
honor  their  father  and  mother. 

There  are  men,  too,  who  will  neglect  their  households 
and  leave  their  children  unprovided  for,  and  even  uned¬ 
ucated,  while  they  are  spending  their  money  on  philan¬ 
thropic  or  religious  hobbies  of  their  own.  It  is  ill  to  take 
the  children’s  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs  :  or  even  to  the 
•ngels.  It  is  ill,  I  say,  trying  to  make  God  presents,  be¬ 
fore  we  have  tried  to  pay  God  our  debts.  The  first  duty  of 
every  man  is  to  the  wife  whom  he  has  married,  and  to  the 
children  whom  she  has  brought  into  the  world ;  and  to  neg¬ 
lect  them  is  not  heroism,  but  self-conceit :  the  conceit  that 
a  man  is  so  necessary  to  Almighty  God,  that  God  will  ac¬ 


tually  allow  him  to  do  wrong,  if  he  can  only  thereby  secure 
the  man’s  invaluable  services.  Be  sure  that  every  motive 
which  comes  not  from  the  single  eye  —  every  motive  which 
springs  from  self  —  is  by  its  very  essence  unheroic,  let  it 
look  as  gaudy  or  as  beneficent  as  it  may. 

But  1  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  the  same  of  the  love  of 
approbation ;  the  desire  for  the  love  and  respect  of  our 
fellow-men. 

That  must  not  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  heroic  mo¬ 
tives.  I  know  that  it  is,  or  may  be  proved  to  be,  by  victo¬ 
rious  analysis,  an  emotion  common  to  us  and  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals.  And  yet  no  man  excludes  it  less  than  that  true 
hero,  St.  Paul.  If  those  brave  Spartans,  if  those  brave 
Germans,  of  whom  I  spoke  just  now,  knew  that  their  mem¬ 
ories  would  be  wept  over  and  worshipped  by  brave  men 
and  fair  women,  and  that  their  names  would  become  watch¬ 
words  to  children  in  their  fatherland  —  what  is  that  to  us, 
save  that  it  should  make  us  rejoice,  if  we  be  truly  human, 
that  they  had  that  thought  with  them  in  their  last  mo¬ 
ments  to  make  self-devotion  more  easy,  and  death  more 
sweet  V 

And  yet  —  and  yet  —  is  not  the  highest  heroism  that 
which  is  free  even  from  the  approbation  of  our  fellow-men  ; 
even  from  the  approbation  of  the  best  and  wisest?  The 
heroism  which  is  known  only  to  our  Father  who  seeth  in 
secret  ?  the  godlike  deeds  done  in  the  lonely  chamber  ? 
the  godlike  lives  lived  in  obscurity  ?  —  a  heroism  rare 
among  us  men,  who  live  perforce  in  the  glare  and  noise  of 
the  outer  world :  more  common  among  women ;  women  of 
whom  the  world  never  hears ;  who,  if  the  world  discovered 
them,  would  only  draw  the  veil  more  closely  over  their 
faces  and  their  hearts,  and  entreat  to  be  left  alone  with 
God.  True,  they  cannot  always  hide.  They  must  not  al¬ 
ways  hide :  or  their  fellow-creatures  would  lose  the  golden 
lesson.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  per¬ 
fect  and  womanly  heroism,  in  which,  as  in  all  spiritual 
forces,  woman  transcends  the  man,  that  it  would  hide  if  it 
could. 

And  it  was  a  pleasant  thought  to  me,  when  I  glanced 
lately  at  the  golden  deeds  of  woman  in  Miss  Yonge’s  book 
—  it  was  a  pleasant  thought  to  me,  that  I  could  say  to  my¬ 
self —  Ah!  yes.  These  heroines  are  known,  and  their 
fame  flies  throngh  the  mouths  of  men.  But  if  so,  how 
many  thousands  of  heroines  there  must  have  been,  how 
many  thousands  there  may  be  now,  of  whom  we  shall  never 
know.  But  still  they  are  there.  They  sow  in  secret  the 
seed  of  which  we  pluck  the  flower  and  eat  the  fruit ;  and 
know  not  that  we  pass  the  sower  daily  in  the  street  —  per¬ 
haps  some  humble,  ill-drest  woman,  earning  painfully  her 
own  small  sustenance.  She  who  nurses  a  bedridden 
mother  instead  of  sending  her  to  the  workhouse.  She  who 
spends  her  heart  and  her  money  on  a  drunken  father,  a 
reckless  brother,  or  the  orphans  of  a  kinsman  or  a  friend. 
She  who  —  But  why  go  on  with  the  long  list  of  great 
little  heroisms,  with  which  a  clergyman  at  least  comes  in 
contact  daily  —  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  ennobling  privi¬ 
leges  of  a  clergyman’s  high  calling  that  he  does  come  in 
contact  with  them  —  why  go  on,  1  say,  save  to  commemo¬ 
rate  one  more  form  of  great  little  heroism  —  the  common¬ 
est,  and  yet  the  least  remembered  of  all  —  namely,  the 
heroism  of  an  average  mother  V  Ah,  when  I  think  of  that 
last  broad  fact,  I  gather  hope  again  for  poor  humanity  ; 
and  this  dark  world  looks  bright,  this  diseased  world  looks 
wholesome  to  me  once  more :  because,  whatever  else  it  is 
or  is  not  full  of,  it  is  at  least  full  of  mothers. 

While  the  satirist  only  sneers,  as  at  a  stock  butt  for  his 
ridicule,  at  the  managing  mother  trying  to  get  her  daugh¬ 
ters  married  off  her  hands  by  chicaneries  and  meannesses, 
which  every  novelist  knows  too  well  how  to  draw  —  would 
to  heaven  he,  or  rather,  alas  I  she,  would  find  some  more 
chivalrous  employment  for  his  or  her  pen  —  for  were  they 
not,  too,  born  of  woman  ?  —  I  only  say  to  myselfi  having 
had  always  a  secret  fondness  for  poor  Rebecca,  though  1 
love  Esau  more  than  Jacob,  let  the  poor  thing  alone. 
With  pain  she  brought  these  girls  into  the  world.  With 
j  pain  she  educated  them  according  to  her  light.  With  pain 
!  she  is  trying  to  obtain  for  them  the  highest  earthly  blest- 
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infi  of  which  she  can  conceive,  namely,  to  be  well  married  ; 
and  if  in  doing  that  last,  she  manceuvres  a  little,  commits  a 
few  basaesses,  even  tells  a  few  untruths,  what  does  all  that 
come  to,  save  this  —  that  in  the  confused  intensity  of  her 
motherly  self-sacrifice,  she  will  sacrifice  for  her  daughters 
even  her  own  conscience  and  her  own  cre<lit  Y  VVe  may 
sneer,  if  we  will,  at  such  a  poor,  hard-driven  soul  when  we 
meet  her  in  society  ;  our  duty,  both  as  Christians  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  ladies,  seems  to  me  to  be  —  to  do  for  her  some¬ 
thing  very  different  indeed. 

But  to  return.  Looking  at  the  amount  of  great  little 
heroisms,  which  are  being  (as  I  assert)  enacted  around  us 
every  day,  no  one  has  a  right  to  say,  what  we  are  all 
tempted  to  say  at  times,  “  How  can  I  be  heroic  Y  This  is 
no  heroic  age,  setting  me  heroic  examples.  We  are  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  comfortable,  frivolous,  pleasure-seeking, 
money-making ;  more  and  more  utilitarian ;  more  and 
more  mercenary  in  our  politics,  in  our  morals,  in  our  re¬ 
ligion  ;  thinking  less  and  less  of  honor,  duty,  and  more  and 
more  of  loss  and  gain.  1  am  born  into  an  unheroic  time. 
You  must  not  ask  me  to  become  heroic  in  it.” 

1  do  not  deny  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  heroic  while 
circumstances  are  unheroic  round  us.  We  are  all  too  apt 
to  be  the  puppets  of  circumstance ;  all  too  apt  to  follow  the 
fashion ;  all  too  apt,  like  so  many  minnows,  to  take  our 
color  from  the  ground  on  which  we  lie,  in  hopes,  like  them, 
of  comfortable  concealment,  lest  the  new  tyrant  deity,  called 
public  opinion,  should  spy  us  out,  and,  like  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar  of  old,  cast  us  into  a  burning  fiery  furnace  —  which 
public  opinion  can  make  very  hot  —  for  daring  to  worship 
any  god  or  man  save  the  will  of  the  temporary  majority. 

Yes,  it  is  ditficult  to  be  anything  but  poor,  mean,  insuffi¬ 
cient,  imperfect  people,  as  like  each  other  as  so  many  sheep ; 
and,  like  so  many  sheep,  having  no  will  or  character  of  our 
own,  but  rushing  altogether  blindly  over  the  same  gap,  in 
foolish  fear  of  the  same  do^,  who,  after  all,  dare  not  bite 
us ;  and  so  it  always  was  and  always  will  be. 

For  the  third  time  I  say,  — 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Exalt  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  ! 

But,  nevertheless,  any  man  or  woman  who  will,  in  any 
age  and  under  any  circumstances,  can  live  the  heroic  life, 
and  exercise  heroic  influences. 

If  any  ask  proof  of  this,  I  shall  ask  them,  in  return,  to 
read  two  novels ;  novels,  indeed,  but,  in  their  method  and 
their  moral,  partaking  of  that  heroic  and  ideal  element, 
which  will  maxe  them  live,  I  trust,  long  after  thousands  of 
mere  novels  have  returned  to  their  native  dust.  I  mean 
Miss  Muloch’s  “  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  and  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  “  Esmond,”  two  books  which  no  man  or 
woman  ought  to  read  without  being  the  nobler  for  them. 

“  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  is  simpi  v  the  history  of  a 
poor  young  clerk,  who  rises  to  be  a  wealthy  mill-owner  here 
in  these  manufacturing  districts,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  But  he  contrives  to  be  an  heroic  and  ideal  clerk, 
and  an  heroic  and  ideal  mill-owner,  and  that  without  doing 
anything  which  the  world  would  call  heroic  or  ideal,  or  in 
anywise  stepping  out  of  his  sphere,  minding  simply  his  own 
business,  and  doing  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  him.  And 
how  Y  By  getting  into  his  head  from  youth  the  strangest 
notion,  that  in  whatever  station  or  business  he  may  be,  he 
can  always  be  what  he  considers  a  gentleman  ;  and  that  if 
he  only  behaves  like  a  gentleman,  all  must  go  ri^ht  at  last. 
A  beautiful  book.  As  I  said  before,  somewhat  of  an  heroic 
and  ideal  book.  A  book  which  did  me  good  when  first  I 
read  it ;  which  ought  to  do  any  young  man  good,  who  will 
read  it,  and  then  try  to  be,  like  John  Halifax,  a  gentleman, 
whether  in  the  shop,  the  counting-house,  the  bank,  or  the 
manufactory. 

The  other  —  an  even  more  striking  instance  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility,  at  least,  of  heroism  anywhere  and  everywhere  — 
is  Mr.  'Fhackeray’s  “  Esmond.”  On  the  meaning  of  that 
book  I  can  speak  with  authority.  For  my  dear  and  re¬ 
netted  friend  told  me  himself  that  my  interpretation  of 
It  was  the  true  one ;  that  this  was  the  lesson  which  be 
meant  men  to  learn  therefrom. 
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I  Esmond  is  a  man  ol  the  first  hall  ol  the  eighteenth  cen- 
I  tury,  living  in  a  coarse,  drunken,  ignorant,  profligate,  and 
I  altogether  unheroic  age.  He  is  —  and  here  the  high  art 
and  the  high  morality  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  genius  is  ^hown 
—  altogether  a  man  of  his  own  age.  He  is  not  a  sixteenth- 
century  or  a  nineteenth-century  man  born  out  of  time.  Hig 
information,  his  politics,  his  religion,  are  no  higher  than  of 
those  around  him.  His  manners,  his  views  of  human  life, 
his  very  prejudices  and  faults,  are  those  of  his  age.  The 
temptations  which  he  conquers  are  just  those  under  which 
the  men  around  him  fall.  But  how  does  he  conquer  them  ? 
By  holding  fast  throughout  to  honor,  duty,  virtue.  Thus 
and  thus  alone,  he  becomes  an  ideal  eighteeuth-century 

tentleman,  an  eighteenth-century  hero.  This  was  what 
Ir.  'Thackeray  meant —  for  he  told  me  so  himself,  Isay  — 
that  it  was  possible,  even  in  England’s  lowest  and  foulest 
times,  to  be  a  gentleman  and  a  hero,  if  a  man  would  but 
be  true  to  the  light  within  him. 

But  I  will  go  further.  1  will  go  from  ideal  fiction  to  ac¬ 
tual,  and  yet  ideal,  tacts ;  and  say,  that  as  I  read  history, 
the  most  unheroic  age  which  the  civilized  world  ever  saw 
was  also  the  most  heroic  ;  that  the  spirit  of  man  triumphed 
most  utterly  over  his  circumstances  at  the  very  moment 
when  those  circumstances  were  most  against  him. 

How  and  why  he  did  so  is  a  question  for  philosophy  in 
the  highest  sense  of  that  word.  The  fact  of  his  having 
done  so  is  matter  of  history.  Shall  I  solve  my  own  rid¬ 
dle  Y 

'Then,  have  we  not  heard  of  the  early  Christian  martjTsV 
Is  there  a  doubt  that  they,  unlettered  men,  slaves,  weak 
women,  even  children,  did  exhibit,  under  an  infinite  sense 
of  duty,  issuing  in  infinite  self-sacrifice,  a  heroism  such  as 
the  world  had  never  seen  before ;  did  raise  the  ideal  of  hu¬ 
man  nobleness  a  whole  stage  —  rather  say,  a  whole  heaven 
—  higher  than  before ;  and  that  wherever  the  tale  of  their 
great  deeds  spread,  men  accepted,  even  if  they  did  not 
copy,  those  martyrs  as  ideal  specimens  of  the  human  race, 
till  they  were  actually  worshipped  by  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions,  wrongly,  it  may  be,  but  pardonably,  as  a  choir  of 
lesser  deities  Y 

But  is  there,  on  the  other  hand,  a  doubt  that  the  age  in 
which  they  were  heroic  was  the  most  unheroic  of  all  ages; 
that  they  were  bred,  lived,  and  died  under  the  most  deW 
ing  of  materialist  tyrannies,  with  art,  literature,  philoso¬ 
phy,  family  and  national  life  dying  or  dead  around  them, 
and  in  cities  the  corruption  of  which  cannot  be  told  for 
very  shame  —  cities,  compared  with  which  Paris  or  New 
York  are  the  abodes  of  Arcadian  simplicity  and  innocence? 
When  I  read  Petronius  and  Juvenal,  and  recollect  that 
they  were  the  contemporaries  of  the  Apostles ;  when  —  to 
give  an  instance  which  scholars,  and  perhaps,  happily, 
only  scholars,  can  appreciate  —  I  glance  once  more  at 
Triinalchio’s  feast,  and  remember  that  within  a  mile  of 
that  feast  St.  Paul  may  have  been  preaching  to  a  Christian 
congregation,  some  of  whom  —  for  St.  Paul  makes  no  se¬ 
cret  of  that  strange  faet  —  may  have  been,  ere  their  conve^ 
sion,  partakers  in  just  such  vulgar  and  bestial  orgies  as 
those  which  were  going  on  in  the  rich  freedman’s  halls ; 
alter  that,  I  say,  I  can  put  no  limit  to  the  possibility  of 
man’s  becoming  heroic,  even  though  he  be  surrounded  by 
a  hell  on  earth  ;  no  limit  to  the  capacities  of  any  human 
being  to  form  for  himself  or  herself  a  high  and  pure  ideal 
of  human  character ;  and,  without  “  playing  fantastic 
tricks  before  high  heaven,”  to  carry  out  that  ideal  in  every¬ 
day  life  ;  and  in  the  most  commonplace  circumstances,  and 
the  most  menial  occupations,  to  live  worthy  of  —  as  1  con¬ 
ceive  —  their  heavenly  birthright,  and  to  imitate  the  heroes, 
who  were  the  kinsmen  of  the  gods. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

OwBN  Mebeuith  has  a  new  volume  of  poems  in  press. 

M.  Gounod  has  finished  an  opera  for  the  Covent  Garden 
theatre,  London. 

Ah  English  paper  states  that  "  Hannah  More  wrote  eleven 
hooks  alter  she  was  sixty  years  old.”  We  wish  she  hadn’t. 
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f^rK  complete  novels,  as  well  as  a  lar^e  number  of  miscellu- 
ligfoos  papers,  have  been  found  among  Theophile  Gautier’s 
MSS. 

"RoMBO  AND  Jdlibt”  ig  again  being  set  to  music  by  an 
Italian  composer.  This  is  the  fourteenth  musical  version  of  the 
play  in  a  hundred  years. 

Wi  regret  to  hear  that  Garibaldi  is  engaged  in  writing  an- 
.tksr  novel.  For  whatever  great  works  Heaven  designed  Gari- 
ydi,  it  was  not  in  the  novel  line. 

Thb  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia,  according  to  the  latest 
•econnts,  is  expected  in  Oriental  Siberia,  where  great  prepara- 
tioni  are  being  made  to  receive  him. 

Tbb  Unitarians  are  about  to  erect  in  the  central  part  of  Lon¬ 
don  a  public  hall,  at  a  cost  of  £.30,000,  towards  which  subscrip- 
lions  to  the  amount  of  £11,000  have  already  been  received. 

Wi  publish  in  this  number  of  Evert  Saturday  a  new 
pMm  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  In  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the 
liu^te’s  works,  this  poem  forms  the  epilogue  to  “  The  Idyls 
of  the  King." 

UtT  year  the  London  pantomime  and  burlesque  writers 
were  wained  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  not  to  lampoon  Mr. 
Lowe.  This  year  similar  notification  was  given  respecting 
Mr.  Ayrton. 

Li  Crapaud  Gamhbtta  (the  “  Gambetta  Toad")  is  the 
most  successful  Parisian  toy  of  the  new  year.  It  is  a  little 
ctrdboard  reptile,  which  croaks  in  imitation  of  M.  Gambetta’s 
liotrse  voice  after  he  has  spoken  for  two  hours. 

The  aged  Guizot  is  absolutely  bringing  out  another  work. 
The  subject  is  “  Monarchy,  Imperialism,  and  Republicanism." 
This  veteran  statesman  and  author  enter^  on  his  86th  year  last 
October.  He  has  seen  three  monarchies,  two  empires,  and  three 
lepublict. 

Gisome’s  latest  painting  is  valued  at  40,000f.  The  picture, 
oeeof  the  best  by  this  artist,  expresses  touchingly  the  attach- 
KDi  of  an  Arab  to  his  horse.  Hu  is  represented  alone  in  the 
desert  with  the  dying  animal,  and  holds  his  head  caressingly 
between  his  hands. 

Rochefort’s  political  opinions  have  been  greatly  modified 
dining  his  imprisonment.  He  complains  now  of  having  been 
the  dupe  of  adventurers,  who  placed  him  in  the  front  rank,  and 
who,  when  the  hour  of  danger  arrived,  took  to  their  heels.  We 
iked  him  better  when  he  was  plucky. 

OiciB  II.,  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  who  was  recently  nomi- 
uied  admiral  in  the  Danish  fleet,  has  appointed  King  Chris- 
iu  IX.  of  Denmark  a  general  of  cavalry  in  the  Swedish  army, 
udhss  also  appointed  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  a  lieu- 
Mut.general  in  the  same  braneh  of  the  service.^ 

SittCE  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  a  weekly  paper  en- 
Otlcd, />(M  liUeressartte  Umversum  (“The  World  of  Interest”) 
it  published  in  Germany,  modelled  after  Evert  Satdrdat. 
Iti  object  is  to  reproduce  all  kinds  of  interesting  articles,  events, 
hulletons,  miscellanies,  which  may  appear  in  the  periodical  lit- 
enture  of  the  day. 

Thi  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  have  accepted  the  oflFer  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily 
Tdegra/tk  to  send  out  to  Assyria,  at  an  expense  of  1,000  guin- 
iu,for  six  months,  Mr.  George  Smith,  the  decipherer  of  the 
uUeti  which  have  lately  caused  so  much  interest  in  the  anti- 
IMiian  and  literary  worlds. 

Is  the  Austrian  capital,  if  you  want  to  give  a  little  girl  a 
kudsome  present,  it  is  chic  to  buy  a  doll  exactly  the  same  size 
wtkechila,  and  dress  it  from  head  to  foot  in  the  most  splendid 
■•terials,  rings,  ear-rings,  and  generally  a  watch  and  chain.  If 
INwish  to  do  the  thing  particularly  well,  a  trousseau  accompa- 
nre  the  present.  If  you  wish  to  do  it  particularly  particularly 
tU,  I  dower  must  also  accompany  the  doll.  ^ 

The  London  Court  Journal,  in  a  curious  article  on  the  death 
Mleois  Napoleon,  says  ;  “  Trespassing  on  the  dying  thoughts 
M  Mch  a  man,  we  fancy  there  must  for  a  moment  have  been  a 
I'Stttion  that  his  dearly-beloved  child  and  wife  were  well  left  in 
tke  charge  of  such  a  (leople  [the  English] :  and,  on  the  part  of 
W  countrymen,  we  may,  we  think,  answer  they  will  be  true  to 
“At  Swung  thought  of  the  expiring  monarch.”  This,  it  seems 
*•••,«  drawing  it  rather  fine. 


A  NEW  work  has  appeared  in  Vienna  on  the  Empress  Maria 
Louisa,  by  Baron  Hcifert.  The  author  has  based  his  work  on 
an  extensive  collection  of  letters  and  other  documents  in  the 
state  and  court  archives  at  Vienna,  which,  in  many  respects, 
throw  a  new  light  on  the  history  of  the  time.  The  circumstances 
attending  the  divorce  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  Napoleon’s 
marriage  with  Maria  Louisa,  are  related,  with  many  interesting 
details  hitherto  unpublished. 

Thh  estimated  wealth  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  France, 
all  of  whom  started  in  life  without  anything  but  brains,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Victor  Hugo,  600,000f. ;  George  Sand,  nearly  twice  as 
much  ;  Emile  de  Girardin,  8,500,000f. ;  Adolphe  Thiers,  1,000,- 
OOOf. ;  Alexandre  Dumas,  JUs,  400,000f. ;  Edmond  About, 
^0,000f. ;  Alphonse  Karr,  100,000f. ;  Jules  Janin,  570,000f.  ; 
Edouard  Labonlaye,  lOO.OOOf. ;  Victorien  Sardou,  500,000f. ; 
The^hile  Gautier  died  a  millionaire,  and  the  widows  of  Scribe 
and  Ponsard  live  in  affluence. 

The  biggest,  and  perhaps  the  dullest,  book  which  has  ever 
been  “  constructed,”  is  just  now  in  process  of  building  in  Paris. 
It  is  the  book  which  shall  contain  the  names  of  those  inhabitants 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  who  have  now  formally  proclaimed  their 
wish  to  remain  French  subjects.  'I'he  book  will  jMssess  a  cer¬ 
tain  historical,  or  at  least  genealogical,  interest.  'The  list  is  said 
to  comprise  380,000  names.  The  Patrw  states  that  125  compos¬ 
itors  have  been  employed  on  the  work  during  the  last  three 
months,  that  it  is  being  printed  on  seven  presses,  and  that  it 
will  form  a  volume  of  13,163  pages. 

Among  the  documents  examined  for  photographic  copies  for 
the  Record  Office,  is  the  celebrated  “  Denmylne  Collection,”  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Advocates’  Library  in  Edinburgh,  and  made  up 
of  correspondence  between  King  James  VI.  and  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family.  Among  them  is  a  letter  to  King  James  from 
his  grandson,  little  Prince  Frederick  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  of  Bohemia,  who  was  afterwards  drowned  near  Amsterdam, 
in  the  beginning  of  January,  1629,  and  it  runs  thus  :  “  Sr.  —  I 
kissc  your  hand.  I  would  fain  see  yor.  Majestic.  I  can  say 
nominativo  hie,  htec,  hoc,  and  all  5  declensions  and  a  part  of 
pronomen  and  a  part  of  verbuin.  I  have  two  horses  alive,  that 
can  goe  up  mv  staires,  a  black  horse  and  a  chesnut  horse.  I 
pray  God  to  bless  your  Majestie.  Yor.  Majesties  obedient 
Grand-child,  Frederick  Henrt.” 

A  SINGULAR  story  of  a  horse  which  passed  safely  through  the 
war  and  the  Commune  was  related  in  a  suit  just  decided  Mfore 
the  Civil  Tribunal  of  the  Seine.  He,  or  rather  she,  as  it  was  a 
mare,  was  first  called  Blnette,  and  belonged  to  a  dealer  named 
Parcclier ;  she  was  of  noble  race,  and  hiffl  gained  prizes  at  agri¬ 
cultural  shows.  When  Paris  was  invest^,  and  meat  became 
scarce,  she  was  requisitioned,  and  was  destined  for  the  slaughter¬ 
house.  Fortunately,  M.  de  Dyanne,  an  officer  of  the  National 
Guard,  remarked  her,  and  saved  her  from  that  ignoble  fate  by 
taking  her  as  a  charger.  She  was  then  renamed  Patrie,  and 
carried  her  master  in  his  service.  During  the  confusion  that 
reigned  at  the  moment  of  the  armistice,  she  was  stolen  by  her 
groom,  but  was  recovered  by  her  owner.  The  Commune  then 
next  arrived,  and  the  requisitions  and  acts  of  violence  recom¬ 
menced.  The  roaster  of  Patrie  was  sought  after  as  a  hostage, 
and  was  obliged  to  quit  Paris  in  haste,  leaving  her  concealed  in 
a  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  house,  with  her  feet  tied  up  in 
cloths,  so  that  the  noise  she  made  should  not  betray  her  hiding- 
place.  M.  de  Dyanne  had  not,  however,  forgotten  his  faithful 
animal.  His  wife  came  into  Paris,  and,  by  means  of  a  passport 
for  a  horse,  obtained  through  the  Turkish  Embassy,  Patrie  was 
saved  for  a  third  time.  A  year  later,  M.  Parcelier,  her  first 
owner,  came  forward  and  claimed  her  as  his  property.  The 
other  refused  to  give  her  up,  showing  that  he  had  purchased 
her  for  l,I50f,  when  she  was  condemned  in  December,  1870, 
although  the  execution  of  the  contract  had  been  postponed  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  was  made  conditional  on  the  mare  sur¬ 
viving  ;  he  besides  proved  to  the  court  th;it  !  nt  for  him  Patrie 
would  long  ago  have  ceased  to  exist,  as  he  had  saVM  her  from 
the  slaughterman,  thieves,  and  the  Commune.  The  court  now 
decided  that  she  should  remain  the  property  of  her  benefactor 
on  his  paying  the  I,15Uf.  to  M.  Parcelier. 

“  A  MIRACLE  in  the  United  Kingdom,”  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  “  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  and  in  this  respect  it  must 
he  confessed  we  are  far  behind  our  continental  neighbors ;  yet  a 
really  wonderful  miracle  took  place  a  few  days  ago  in  Ireland, 
and  one,  moreover,  which  will  bear  comparison  with  some  of  the 
best  authenticated  miracles  of  modem  times.  Last  week, 
according  to  the  Dublin  Express,  about  two  thousand  people 
assembled  in  Rathdowney  Square  to  witness  a  miracle  which 
was  to  be  performed  by  a  man  named  Edward  Dowling,  who 
lives  at  Clonmeen,  abouv  threo  roilas  from  Rathdowney.  For  a 
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month  past  it  was  known  that  a  miracle  was  to  be  wronj^ht  by 
Mr.  Dowling  in  Rathdowney  Square,  at  noon,  on  the  10th  inst., 
(December).  That  gentleman,  it  was  stated,  was  to  be  taken 
np  in  the  air;  the  town  was  to  receive  a  shock,  and  many  per¬ 
sons  were  to  be  converted.  Dowling,  who  is  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic,  was  in  the  chapel  from  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  preparing  for  the  miracle,  and  at  the  appointed  time  left  for 
the  square,  accompanied  by  a  large  assemblage  of  people ;  and 
here  a  slight  hitch  occurred  in  the  proceedings — Mr.  Dowling 
failed  to  make  the  anticipated  ascent  After  standing  for  an 
hour  in  the  square  without  *  going  up,’  he  was  considerately 
taken  into  a  house  by  a  friend.  In  all  other  respects,  however, 
the  miracle  was  a  perfect  success;  two  thousand  people  assem¬ 
bled  to  sec  it,  and  this  fact  alone  entitles  it^to  be  noted  as  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  events  of  the  day.”  ' 


A  coRRBSPONDEWT  of  thc  Allgemtine  Zeilung  reports  the  dis¬ 
covery  at  Mantua  of  some  frescoes  apparently  by  the  hand  of 
Giotto.  The  Venetian  photographer  Raja  happened  to  be  in 
Mantua  on  business  ;  he  there  found  some  works  going  on  in  an 
old  palace  of  the  Gonzaga  family,  in  a  chamber  which  bad  for¬ 
merly  served  as  a  private  chapel.  The  floor  was  strewn  with 
painted  fragments  of  the  wall,  and  the  business  of  destruction 
was  going  on  rapidly.  Raja  succeeded  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  workmen,  and,  calling  Professor  Botti,  of  Pisa,  to  his  aid, 
managed  to  restore  the  portions  which  remained  intact,  and  to 
remove  them  safely  from  the  surface  of  the  wall.  These  frag¬ 
ments  liclong  to  two  different  paintings  ;  the  subject  of  one  is 
the  Madonna  throned,  attended  by  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Stephen 
(or  Laiirentius?) ;  of  the  other,  the  Cruciflxion.  Of  this  latter, 
half  of  the  figure  of  the  Christ  was  still  existing  when  Raja  came 
upon  the  scene,  but  he  has  only  been  able  to  save  an  arm  and 
three  figures  of  angels.  It  is  these  portions  which  are  reported 
to  show  evident  tokens  of  Giotto’s  hand.  He  was  at  Padua  in 
1303,  but  nothing  has  hitherto  come  to  light  from  which  we 
might  suppose  ourselves  authorized  to  infer  that  he  was  ever  in 
Mantua.  The  remnants  of  this  fresco  must,  it  is  asserted,  be 
his  work,  and  it  is  suggested  as  probable  that  the  whole  of  the 
chapel  was  painted  under  his  superintendence.  The  other 
fresco  is  stated  to  be  of  great  historical  value,  but  is  not  ascribed 
to  Giotto  ;  it  is  possibly  by  a  pupil,  who  shows  great  force  in 
modelling,  but  a  less  delicate  feeling  fur  form. 

A  PAMPHLET  under  the  title,  “  The  Emperor  and  the  Pope,” 
has  just  been  published  in  Prussia,  written  by  Herr  von  Ger- 
lach,  one  of  the  most  determined  antagonists  of  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  whom  he  accuses  of  having  “  deliaucbcd  the  conscience 
of  a  whole  people.”  Herr  von  Gerlach  is  a  Protestant,  and  a 
politician  of  some  notoriety,  and  his  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  is  therefore  hailed  with  gratification  by 
the  German  Catholics.  He  is  by  no  means  confident  in  the 
future  of  the  German  Empire.  He  maintains  that  thc  union  by 
force  of  so  many  diverse  elements  cannot  be  lasting.  But  it  is 
his  picture  of  the  religious  situation  in  view  of  the  recent  de¬ 
bates  in  the  German  Parliament  which  is  most  welcome  to  the 
Catholics.  “  The  Catholic  Church,”  he  writes,  “  is  now  more 
zealous,  more  compact,  more  full  of  confidence,  more  enterpris¬ 
ing,  more  active,  more  ready  for  conflict  (perhaps  too  ready),  and 
better  organized,  than  in  thc  first  half  ot  1871.  Thc  Catholics 
boast  that  their  Church  is  growing  in  faith,  in  the  spirit  of  sac 
rificc,  in  devout  life,  in  zeal  for  the  divine  worship.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  thc  orders,  and  above  all  that  of  the  Jesuits,  has  in¬ 
creased  in  equal  proportion.  Around  thc  friend  in  danger  all 
his  friends  have  rallied  in  order  to  defend,  aid,  and  counsel  him, 
as  well  as  to  love  and  comfort  him.  In  the  face  of  this  revival 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  German  Protestants  are  becoming 
divided  into  parties  more  and  more  hostile.  Numerous  pastors 
and  many  distinguished  laymen  are  exerting  all  their  energies 
to  shake  thc  foundations  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  the  con¬ 
fessions  of  faith,  and  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  And  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  agitation  and  disorder  in  reganl  to  doctrine, 
a  complete  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Protestant  churches 
is  being  planned.”  Herr  von  Gerlach  denounces  thc  conduct  of 
the  Protestant  deputies  who  in  the  Reichstag  have  silently  sup¬ 
ported  what  he  calls  these  "  exceptional  and  capricious  laws.” 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 

O  LOTAL  to  the  royal  in  thvsclf. 

And  loyal  to  thy  land,  as  this  to  thee  — 

Rear  witness,  that  rcmemherable  day. 

When,  pale  as  yet,  and  fever-worn,  the  Prince 
Who  scarce  had  pluck’d  his  flickering  life  again 
From  haltway  down  the  shadow  of  tto  grave. 


Past  with  thee  thro’  thy  people  and  their  love. 

And  London  roll’d  one  tide  of  joy  thro’  all 
Her  trebled  millions,  and  loud  leagues  of  man 
And  welcome  1  witness,  too,  the  silent  cry. 

The  prayer  of  many  a  race  and  creed,  and  clime  — 
Thunderless  lightnings  striking  under  sea 
From  sunset  and  sunrise  of  all  thy  realm. 

And  that  true  North,  whereof  we  lately  heard 
A  strain  to  shame  us,  “  Keep  you  to  yourselves ; 

So  loyal  is  too  costly  1  friends  —  your  love 
Is  but  a  burthen  :  loose  the  bond,  and  go.” 

Is  this  the  tone  of  empire  7  here  the  faith 
That  made  us  rulers  ?  this,  indeed,  her  voice 
And  meaning,  whom  the  roar  of  Hoiigoumont 
Left  mightiest  of  all  peoples  under  heaven  1 
What  shock  has  fool’d  her  since,  that  she  should  speak 
So  feebly  ?  wealthier — wealthier  —  hour  by  hourl 
The  voice  of  Britain,  or  a  sinking  land. 

Some  third-rate  isle  half-lost  among  her  seas  % 

There  rang  her  voice,  when  the  full  city  peal’d 
Thee  and  thy  Prince  1  The  loyal  to  their  crown 
Are  loyal  to  their  own  far  sons,  who  love 
Our  ocean-empire  with  her  boundless  homes 
For  ever-broadening  England,  and  her  throne 
In  our  vast  Orient,  and  one  isle,  one  isle. 

That  knows  not  her  own  greatness  :  if  she  knows 

And  dreads  it  we  are  fall’n. - But  thou,  my  Queen, 

Not  for  itself,  but  thro’  thy  living  love 
For  one  to  whom  I  made  it  o’er  his  grave 
Sacred,  accept  this  old  imperfect  tale. 

New-old,  and  shadowing  Sense  at  war  with  Soul 
Rather  than  that  gray  king,  whose  name,  a  ghost. 
Streams  like  a  cloud,  man-shaped,  from  iiioiiiitiiin  peak, 
And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlech  still  ;  or  him 
Of  Geoffrey’s  book,  or  him  of  Mallcor’s,  one 
Touch’d  by  the  adulterous  finger  of  a  time 
That  hover’d  between  war  and  wantoniiess. 

And  crownings  and  dethronements;  take  withal 
Thy  poet’s  blessing,  and  his  trust  that  Heaven 
Will  blow  the  tempest  in  the  distance  back 
From  thine  and  ours  :  for  some  are  scared,  who  mark. 
Or  wisely  or  unwisely,  signs  of  storm. 

Waverings  of  every  vane  with  every  wind. 

And  wordy  trucklings  to  the  transient  hour. 

And  fierce  or  careless  looseners  of  the  faith. 

And  Softness  breeding  scorn  of  simple  life. 

Or  Cowardice,  the  child  of  lust  for  gold. 

Or  Labor,  with  a  groan  and  not  a  voice. 

Or  Art,  with  poisonous  honey  stol’n  from  France, 

And  that  which  knows,  but  careful  for  itself. 

And  that  which  knows  not,  ruling  that  which  knows 
To  its  own  harm  :  the  goal  of  this  great  world 
Lies  beyond  sight :  yet — if  our  slowly-grown 
And  crown’d  Republic’s  crowning  common  sense. 

That  saved  her  many  times,  not  fail  —  their  fears 
Are  morning  shadows  huger  than  the  shapes 
That  cast  them,  not  those  gloomier  which  forego 
The  darkness  of  that  battle  in  the  West, 

Where  all  of  high  and  holy  dies  away. 

Alfred  Terntsok. 


Asthma  I  —  Jonas  Whitcomb’s  Remedi/! —  Prepar^ 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  Whit¬ 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  thit 
disorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical 
skill  had  been  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case 
of  purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  failed  to  give  imm^ 
diate  reliefj  and  it  has  effected  many  permanent  cures. 
Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 

For  an  Irritated  Throat,  Cough,  or  Com, 
“  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  ”  are  offered  with  the  fullest 
confidence  in  their  efficacy.  They  maintain  the  good  rep¬ 
utation  they  have  justly  acquired. 

No  Western  Paper  receives  greater  care  in  its  prep¬ 
aration  than  the  Detroit  Tribune,  and  upon  none  is 
money  more  liberally  expended.  The  'I'ribune  is  not  i 
cheap  vehicle  for  floating  a  large  quantity  of  advertising, 
but  a  first-class  sheet,  in  which  the  advertisements  are  an 
item  of  minor  consideration.  It  is  probable  that  the  great 
majority  of  its  subscribers  take  no  other  paper. 


